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Mrs.  America 
looks  at  foods 


and  looks  hard! 


IN  no  other  country  are  the  eating  standards  so  high 
as  in  America.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such 
a  market  for  quality  foods. 

What  Mrs.  America  puts  on  the  family  table  must  pass 
close  scrutiny  in  her  kitchen.  Many  canned  foods  earn 
wider  favor  when  packed  in  Canco  C -Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  Their  uniform  good  appearance  when  opened 
is  a  definite  sales  asset.  This  applies  particularly  to 


Fall  packs  such  as 
corn,  lobster,  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp, 
clams,  crabmeat, 
chicken,  sea-food, 
tripe. 


(cmm) 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Ask  a  Canco  rep¬ 
resentative  to  tell 
you  how  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans  build  perma¬ 
nent  profits. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ■ 
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BRAND® 


TiNPLATEa 


£/MB0DIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X 20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MELiNGBirrrra  a 


LIMlTTEsD 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF' 


cARDrr 

sonnimK 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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excel  -Our  Latels 

rvTDes  1  circ  tKe  Hi/SKest  rStarvdai 

y\r  t  istic^IRerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \^lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplAic  Co. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


Double  Its  Former  Capacity 


Do  you  know  that  the  1928  Model  of 
the  MONITOR  Green  Pea  Grader  has 
double  the  capacity  of  former  models? 
Also,  that  it  still  maintains,  at  this  large 
capacity,  the  remarkable  accuracy  in 
grading  for  which  it  has  always  been 
noted. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  or  increased 
capacity  is  a  simple  attachment  first 
used  in  1928  but  it  sure  did  the  trick. 
Every  user  of  the  1928  model  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast. 

Quanity  with  Quality  is  the  reason  for 
your  using  the  latest  MONITOR  Pea 
Grader.  Write  us. 


H 

Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MPG.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillavnburg,  OnL 

HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  2S  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

A.  K.  Robins  di  Co.  Ino.,  Salto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Ino..  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Franoiooo  Cal. 

Brown  Boao*  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  OnL 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Horizontal 


Cooker 


An  ideal  installation  for  a  small  plant  with  limited  space— easiest 
pressure  cooker  to  install  and  operate— ideal  for  lithographed  cans. 
Only  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  equipment  described  in  our  new 
catalog  which  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

Write  for  your  copy  now. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO..  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jf  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


r. 
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Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 


N.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Florida 


Where  the  Finest  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  are  Grown 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  most  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  regions.  The  Heekin  Can  Company  for  years  has 
been  rendering  a  distinct,  personal  Service  to  the  canners  and 
packers  of  this  rich  territory.  ^  The  high  reputation  of  this 
company,  earned  entirely  by  quality  and  service,  should  interest 
every  progressive  canner.  ^  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Heekin 
Cans. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY 


New,  Sixth  and 
Culvert  Streets 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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JOHN  A.  LEE  IS  DEAD -Wednesday,  Oc- 
I  jtober  10th,  brought  us  the  sad  news  that  Col. 
^^John  A.  Lee  had  died  at  his  home  that  morning. 
And  it  will  be  sad  news  to  a  very  large  coterie  of  cah- 
ners,  brokers  and  jobbers  in  this  industry,  for  “John” 
Lee  was  known  widely  and  loved  well. 

From  the  industry’s  point  of  view  they  have  lost 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  canned  foods  that  ever  lived, 
for  he  believed  in  canned  foods  thoroughly  and  advo¬ 
cated  them  at  all  times,  always  and  gladly  defending 
them  and  never  missing  an  opportunity  to  boost  them. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Western  Canners  Association 
and  the  head  of  the  Lecture  Bureau  for  the  promotion 
of  canned  foods  consumption.  This  latter  was  his  pet 
hobby  in  his  declining  years,  for  he  saw  in  it  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  to  acquaint  consumers  with  the  real 
merits  of  canned  foods,  and  he  worked  hard  and  untir¬ 
ingly  to  promote  the  Bureau.  His  plaee  as  a  genuine 
advocate  of  canned  foods  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

He  was  the  author  of  “How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned 
Foods,”  a  book  that  has  had  a  wide  distribution  among 
handlers  of  canned  foods  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
again  this  was  largely  a  work  of  love,  for  his  remune¬ 
ration  from  it  was  meager. 

Born  in  Kentucky  about  eighty  years  ago,  his  life 
was  a  checkered  one,  filled  with  successes  and  failures 
as  befalls  the  lot  of  most  men,  but  through  it  all  he  re¬ 
tained  his  love  for  his  fellow-man  and  his  trust  in  his 
Creator.  At  one  time  he  was  owner  or  part  owner  of 
the  Interstate  Grocer,  the  well-known  grocery  paper 
published  in  St.  Louis,  About  that  time  he  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri.  Later  he  moved  on 
to  Chicago,  where  he  became  successively  canned  foods 
buyer  for  some  of  that  city’s  leading  wholesale  grocery 
firms,  and  then  canned  foods  broker,  his  last  connection 
being  that  of  Lee,  Kaufman  &  Gale,  Inc.,  present  brok¬ 
ers  in  Chicago.  His  keen,  retentive  mind  and  deep 
power  of  observation  soon  made  him  a  master  of  food 
products  in  general,  and  of  canned  and  preserved  foods 
in  particular,  and  he  may  well,  therefore,  be  classed  as 
an  authority  on  foods,  and  he  was  so  considered. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  “Col.”  Lee, 
under  the  pen  name  of  “Wrangler,”  had  acted  as  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  for  The  Canning  Trade,  and  his 
writings  have  become  known  wherever  canned  foods 
are  known.  For  years  his  market  reports  were  await¬ 
ed  with  eagerness  by  both  canners  and  distributors 


and  by  brokers  as  well.  And  they  will  be  missed  by  our 
readers,  even  as  the  tall,  commanding  figure  of  the 
Colonel  will  be  missed  by  all  Western  canners  at  their 
meetings  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  Association.  All 
will  agree  that  he  had  remarkable  energy  for  a  man  of 
his  years,  and  he  never  saved  it  when  it  was  a  question 
of  serving  the  industry.  If  it  lacked  in  scope  and  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  past  few  years  it  was  not  from  want  of  the 
will,  but  from  physical  inability.  Of  him  it  could  be 
truly  said :  ‘The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.” 

The  canning  industry  is  better  for  having  had 
John  A.  Lee,  and  it  will  mourn  his  passing,  even  as  do 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  gratitude  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  will  go  out  to  his  widow  and  to  his  children. 
He  served  his  friends  faithfully  and  the  industry  well, 
and  he  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to  come  as 
one  of  the  canning  industry’s  grand  old  men. 

The  elusiveness  of  “standards”— Long 

has  the  industry  looked  for  a  set  of  standards  for 
canned  foods — longed  for  it  would  be  better — 
that  they  might  pack  to  the  standard  and  so  state  upon 
their  labels.  It  was  thought  the  quality  inspection  set 
up  by  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Act  would  at  least  make  a 
definite  start  towards  that  goal.  But  apparently  even 
that  good  effort  is  unable  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  we  read: 

Use  of  Federal  Warehouse  Grade  Designations  on 
Labels 

Many  canners  are  familiar  with  the  definitions  of 
grades  for  canned  foods  established  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act.  Since  these 
grades — designated  as  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  “U.  S.  Grade 
B,”  and  “U.  S.  Grade  C” — were  establisehd,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  whether  canners  may,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  use  these  terms  on  the  labels  of  their  products. 

Recently  a  specific  inquiry  was  received  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  the 
use  of  a  label  carrying  the  designation  “U.  S.  Grade  A,” 
and  stating  that  the  quality  is  certified  by  a  state  mar¬ 
keting  service.  The  inquiry  was  placed  before  Mr.  W. 
G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regulatory  Work  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  states: 

“Co-operative  arrangements  between  this  Depart¬ 
ment  and  state  organizations,  particularly  state  ma:*- 
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keting  services,  by  which  the  latter  may  inspect  and 
certify  the  class,  quality  and  condition  of  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  obtain  only  under  the  Perishable  Food  Products 
Inspection  Act.  Such  arrangements  do  not  exist  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act.  Canned 
foods  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  products  designated 
in  the  Perishable  Food  Products  Inspection  Act.” 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Campbell  concludes  that  to 
state  on  the  label  that  the  grade  is  cetrified  by  a  state 
marketing  service  “is  at  least  confusing;  it  is  capable 
of  creating  a  false  and  misleading  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumers,  and  probably  usually  would  do 
so.  It  will  be  considered  objectionable  when  appearing 
on  packages  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.” 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusioii  Mr.  Campbell  in  his 
letter  review’s  the  situation  as  follows : 

“The  only  U.  S.  grades  for  canned  *  *  *  of 

which  I  am  aw’are  are  those  that  were  proposed  by  the 
Department  on  April  1,  1928,  under  the  Federal  Ware¬ 
house  Act.  These  grades  are  tentative  only.  In  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  that  statute  it  is  essential  that  standa]  ds 
or  grades  be  established  for  the  various  commodities 
stored  in  federally  licensed  warehouses.  They  permit 
greater  precision  in  determining,  for  purposes  of  loans, 
the  value  of  warehouse  receipts.” 

“The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  has  for  a 
number  of  years  past  carried  an  item  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ‘investigate  and  certify  to 
shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the  class,  quality 
and  condition  of  cotton  and  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry, 
butter,  hay,  and  other  perishable  farm  products.’  It  is 
under  this  act  of  Congress  that  the  extensive  service 
operations  in  the  inspection  and  certification  of  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  carried  on.” 

“I  am  pointing  these  facts  out  to  you  to  show  in  a 
concrete  w’ay  that  two  sets  of  standards  promulgated 
by  the  same  bureau  in  the  Department  could  exist  for 
the  same  commodity,  but  employed,  of  course,  for  en¬ 
tirely  different  purposes.  Under  the  laws  mentioned 
the  standards  employed  are  ones  having  significance  to 
the  trade.  They  are  not  designed  primarily  for  the 
protection  and  information  of  the  consuming  public 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  expressed  in  terms  or  deal 
with  features  which  the  public  understand.” 

“The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  a  criminal  statute. 
Definitions  and  standards  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
law  should  be  expressed  in  language  of  the  greatest 
precision  and  should  be  based  upon  factors  which  can 
be  accurately  appraised.” 

Mr.  Campbell  then  cites  one  of  the  tentative  stand¬ 
ards  issued  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act,  which 
required  the  product  to  possess  a  “highly  pleasing, 
fresh  flavor,”  and  comments: 

“It  is  impossible  to  standardize  flavor.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  pleasing  or  a  highly  pleasing  flavor  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  opinion.  It  is  wholly  impracticable  to 
undertake  the  enforcement  of  a  criminal  statute  under 
standards  so  indefinite,  no  matter  how  valuable  the  use 
of  such  standards  may  be  in  the  consummation  of  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.” 

“On  the  theory  that  no  objection  would  lie  to  the 
use  of  any  truthful  statement  on  a  label,  we  have  had 
occasion  in  the  past  to  say  that  the  Department  would 
not  institute  prosecutions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  on  the  ground  that  the  label  declared  the  content 
of  the  can  to  be  of  a  certain  grade  as  defined  in  the 
standards  promulgated  under  the  Federal  Warehouse 
Act,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  product  were  actually 


of  that  grade.  However,  for  the  reason  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  express  regarding  the  difficulty  of  uni¬ 
formly  accurate  determinations  and  because  the  public 
itself  does  not  have  general  knowledge  about  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  grades,  the  Department  regards  it 
an  act  of  doubtful  expediency  or  worse  for  canners 
to  use  such  labels  for  its  effect  upon  the  consuming 
public.” 

NOW  THE  JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 


An  announcement  of  interest  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  Anderson- 
Barngi’over  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  of  San  Jose  and  Lansing, 
Mich.,  under  the  name  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

The  merger  of  these  companies  is  a  natural  one. 
The  parent  factories  have  been  operating  on  adjacent 
properties  in  San  Jose  for  years,  and  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  allied  lines. 

The  Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  for  a  long  time  held  a  position  of  prominence 
and  prestige  in  the  production  of  canning  machinery. 
Its  continuous  agitating  cookers,  syrupers,  exhaust 
boxes,  peach  pitters,  milk  machines  and  other  fast¬ 
working  sanitary  equipment  are  well-known  through¬ 
out  the  industry,  and  are  used  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  canning  world. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Company  was  the  first  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  high-pressure  spray  pumps  and  Bean 
Power  Sprayers  are  found  in  practically  every  country 
where  fruit  is  grown  and  modern  pest  control  methods 
employed.  In  addition  to  spray  outfits,  the  company 
manufactures  rapid  fruit  washers,  turbine  pumps,  car 
washers,  tractor  plows  and  other  farm,  orchard  and 
automotive  equipment. 

The  merger  of  these  two  outstanding  concerns  re¬ 
sults  in  a  $5,000,000.00  company,  the  largest  in  the 
world  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  orchard  and  fruit 
handling  machinery  and  similar  lines.  It  means  econ¬ 
omies  and  advantages  in  operation  that  will  benefit  not 
only  the  companies  involved,  but  also  the  industries 
they  serve. 

Of  special  benefit  to  Eastern  and  Middle  West  can¬ 
ners  is  the  fact  that  the  Lansing  factory  formerly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  various  Bean  lines 
will  be  equipped  to  produce  the  Anderson-Barngrover 
lines,  thus  bringing  to  these  canneries  the  advantages 
of  close  factory  contact. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Anderson-Barngrover 
management,  policies  or  sales  representatives.  The 
new  consolidation  simply  means  expanded  facilities  for 
giving  good  service  to  the  entire  fruit  growing,  packing 
and  canning  industries. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Burrel,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Anderson-Barngrover  Company,  will  act  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  merged  companies  and  manager  of  the  An¬ 
derson-Barngrover  Division.  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  now  been  made  chairman  of  the  John 
Bean  board.  Both  of  these  officials  willl  continue  to 
direct  the  pollicies  of  the  canning  machine  division  of 
the  consolidated  company,  and  will  be  assisted  by  other 
former  Anderson-Barngrover  executives. 

Additional  officials  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.  in¬ 
clude  John  D.  Crummey,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger;  Paul  L.  Davies  (formerly  vice-president  of  the 
American  Trust  Company),  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  H.  L.  Austin,  secretary,  and  H.  C.  Lisle,  manager 
of  the  Lansing  factory. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

i  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  We«t  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 


“The  Golden  Band” 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Checking  Up! 


Another  packing 
season  is  completed. 


Now  is  the  time  to  check  up  on  your 
plant  operation.  Check  the  weak  spots 
in  your  organization. 

That  cookroom  is  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  Eighteen  hour  days  in  the  hot  cook- 
room  will  ruin  the  best  of  cookrooni 
crews.  Under  old  methods  human  ef¬ 
ficiency  breaks. 

A-B  will  settle  the  cookroom  problem 
once  and  for  all.  All  labor  is  eliminated. 
The  A-B  Cooker  takes  the  cans  direct 
from  the  closing  machine,  cooks  them 
automatically  and  delivers  them  to  the 
A-B  Cooler.  The  A-B  Cooler  cools 
them  efficiently  and  completely  and  de¬ 
livers  them  ready  to  be  labeled  direct,  or 
for  storage. 

Let  A-B  cook  and  cool  your  product. 
Write  our  nearest  office  today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  Jose,  Calif, 
Third  &  Dillon  St&.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MAYONNAISE  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 
TO  MEET 

To  Hold  Third  Annual  Convention  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at 
the  Copley-Plaza,  October  29,  30  and  31 


PLANS  are  rapidly  being  formulated  for  what  will 
be  a  most  interesting  and  worth-while  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  at  The  Copley-Plaza,  on  October 
29-30-31.  Reports  of  activities  during  the  year  will  be 
made,  there  will  be  addresses  on  topics  relating  to  the 
mayonnaise  industry,  and  informal  discussions  relative 
to  these  papers  and  the  problems  of  manufacture  in 
this  fast-growing  industry. 

Plans  will  probably  be  laid  in  Boston  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  further  activity  during  the  coming  year  which 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  manufacturers  of 
mayonnaise  and  allied  products. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  in  the  Swiss  Room  of  the 
hotel  during  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  convention, 
where  associate  members  will  have  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  their  products,  and  the  active  members  will  also 
have  a  composite  display  of  all  sizes  of  containers 
filled  with  mayonnaise.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  quite  an  attraction. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  reservations  were 
coming  in  rapidly,  and  the  outlook  is  promising  for  a 
very  well  attended  convention.  Although  the  program 
in  all  of  its  details  has  not  been  fully  consummated,  the 
following  draft  will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope,  this 
being  subject  to  some  slight  corrections: 

Monday  Morning,  October  29,  1928 — 10  A.  M. 
Registrations. 

Call  to  order  by  President  C  .P.  McCormick. 

Invocation. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Malcolm  E.  Nichols. 
Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

Address  by  Richard  Hellmann,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
President’s  Address — C.  P.  McCormick. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  time  and  place  of  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Reports  of  Committees:  Transportation,  Legislative, 
Glass  Container,  Membership. 

Discussion. 

Recess. 

Board  of  Directors  will  hold  meeting  during  luncheon. 

Monday  Afternoon,  October  29th — 2  P.  M. 
Address,  “Research  and  the  Mayonnaise  Industry,”  by 
Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  in  charge  of  Food  Research  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion. 

Address,  “The  Consistency  and  Stability  of  the  May¬ 
onnaise  Emulsion,”  by  D.  M.  Gray,  Hazel-Atlas 
Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  C.  A. 
Southwick,  Jr. 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Tuesday  Morning,  October  30th — 9  A.  M. 

Call  to  Order  by  President  C.  P.  McCormick. 
Announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Address,  “Oils,”  by  Dr.  David  Wesson,  Southern  Cot¬ 
ton  Oil  Trading  Company. 

Discussion. 

Address,  “Vinegar,”  by  A.  E.  Rowse,  President  of  the 
American  Cider  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Discussion. 

Address,  “Expanding  our  Markets.” 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Annual  Election  of  Directors. 

Recess. 

New  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  during  luncheon  and 
elect  officers. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  30th — 2  P.  M. 
Address,  “What’s  Ahead  of  the  Trade  Association?” 
by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Manager  of  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  Department,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Discussion. 

Address  by  E.  M.  Nolen,  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate. 
Discussion. 

Reports  of  Committees:  Advertising,  Standards  and 
Research,  Publicity,  Resolutions. 

Special  Report  by  D.  M.  Gray  on  Joint  Meeting  of 
Standard  and  Research  Committee  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Oil  Chemists’  Society. 

Discussion. 

Banquet  in  evening  at  Hotel  Copley-Plaza. 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  31st — 9.30  A.  M. 
Executive  Session  for  active  members  only. 

Old  Business. 

New  Business. 

Adjournment  at  noon. 

Board  of  Directors  meet  at  lunch. 


All  of  the  sessions  will  be  presided  over  by  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  P.  McCormick,  of  McCormick  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
assisted  by  the  Vice-President,  Anna  Schlorer  Smith, 
of  The  Schlorer  Delicatessen  Company,  Philalelphia. 

All  manufacturers  are  cordially  invited  to  the 
opening  day  session — Monday,  October  29th,  and  also 
to  the  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  sessions  on 
Tuesday  will  be  open  only  to  active  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.  The  executive  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  will  be  for  active  members,  who  are  the  ones 
mostly  concerned  in  the  discussions  scheduled  for  that 
day. 

Supply  concerns  will  also  be  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  are  invited  to  inspect  it,  although  space  in 
the  exhibit  is  naturally  restricted  to  members  of  the 
association  only. 

Reservations  for  the  banquet  should  be  placed 
wdth  the  executive  secretary,  Frank  Honicker,  5301 
Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  queries  by  those  in  the  industry 
relative  to  the  convention.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  all  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  to 
be  represented  at  this  imnortant  convention  and  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  discuss  and  work  out  solutions  to  common 
problems. 


rnira 
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Good  Labeling- 


applying  all  kinds  of  labels— plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cans  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions— 

KNAPPi  Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 


^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


KNAPPCO  gums  ana  pastes 
are  m»de  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


LABELING  BOXING  MACHINES 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 

icisco  Baltimore 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


SURPRISE  A  SWEET  WRINKLE  EARLY JUNE 


Vine:  26  inch,  dark  green,  slender. 

Pod:  2|  inch,  blunt,  light  single. 

Season:  56  days  to  canning  stage. 

Seed:  Medium  light  green,  wrinkled. 

Here  is  a  superior  strain  of  Surprise  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  for  any  section  having  a  short  packing  season. 

If  you  are  using  Alaskas  only,  try  a  few  Surprise. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers 

Peas  -  Beans  -  Sweet  Corn 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

We  have  the  original  stock  from  the  introducer 
“BLOOD  TELLS” 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES 


The  Trunk  Line  Rate  Committee  is  considering  a 
proposal  to  establish  through  commodity  rates  on 
canned  foods,  C.  L.  between  points  in  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  points  in 
Florida  on  the  other,  in  lieu  of  the  present  combina¬ 
tion  rates. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  all  existing  L.  C.  L.  commodity  rates  on  canned 
foods  in  Southern  territory,  leaving  class  rates  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Southern  classification  to  apply. 

Another  proposal  contemplates  the  cancellation  of 
commodity  rates  on  dried  appies,  apricots  and  peaches, 
C.  L.  and  L.  C.  L.  between  Eastern  and  Southern  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  to  apply  in  lieu  thereof  class  rates  as  per 
the  Southern  classification.  Coincident  with  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  another  by  the  Southern  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  to  reduce  the  C.  L.  rating  on  dried  apples,  ap¬ 
ricots  and  peaches  from  fifth  class  to  sixth  class.  Hear¬ 
ings  on  this  last  subject  to  be  held  at  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  16th;  Chicago,  October  23rd,  and  Atlanta,  Octo¬ 
ber  31st. 

At  the  same  hearings  the  Classification  Committee 
have  on  their  docket  a  shippers  proposal  to  reduce  the 
C.  L.  rating  on  mince  meat  from  fifth  to  sixth  class, 
and  the  L.  C.  L.  rating  on  table  sauces  and  sandwich 
spreads,  packed  in  earthenware  or  glass,  from  second 
to  third  class  in  Southern  classfication  territory. 
October  3rd,  1928. 

DOES  TILE  DRAINAGE  PAY? 

N  - 

Experiments  on  Leonardtown  Field 


By  A.  G.  McCALL, 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

ONE  of  the  esentials  of  a  productive  soil  is  ade¬ 
quate  drainage.  An  ideal  soil  is  one  whose  tex¬ 
ture  and  structure  is  such  as  to  permit  the  ready 
absorption  of  practically  all  rainfall  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  movement  of  all  surplus  water  down¬ 
ward  into  the  soil,  where  it  is  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  plant  during  periods  of  scant  rainfall.  In  many  of 
our  heavy  clay  and  silt  loam  soils  the  natural  move¬ 
ment  of  water  downward  is  so  slow  that  crops  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  moisture  after 
every  heavy  rain  and  tile  drains  are  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  the  excess  water  from  the  layer  of 
soil  in  which  the  plant  roots  are  growing. 

In  Southern  Maryland  large  areas  of  soil  in  St. 
Marys,  Charles  and  Prince  Georges  counties  are  under¬ 
lain  by  a  layer  of  hardpan  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to 
four  feet.  This  hardpan  layer  is  almost  impervious  to 
water  and  its  presence  causes  this  soil  to  become 
waterlogged  after  heavy  rains  and,  as  a  consequence, 
its  productive  capacity  is  materially  reduced  in  wet 
seasons. 

In  1916  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  located 
a  soil  fertility  experiment  field  on  an  area  of  this  soil 
near  Leonardtown,  in  St.  Marys  county,  the  soil  being 
mapped  as  Leonardtown  Silt  Loam.  For  the  past  10 
years  the  main  part  of  this  field  has  been  cropped  to 
a  four-year  rotation  of  wheat,  mixed  hay,  tobacco  and 
com,  the  land  being  plowed  in  narrow  strips  with  open 
dead-furrows  spaced  about  15  feet  apart  to  provide 
good  surace  drainage.  Adjacent  to  this  area  certain 


of  the  fertilizer  and  manure  treatments  were  repeated, 
the  land  being  plowed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main 
field,  but  in  addition  to  the  surface  drainage,  tile  drains 
were  provided.  The  lines  of  the  tile  are  spaced  36  feet 
apart  and  cross  the  plots  at  right  angles  to  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  narrow  strips.  The  tile  are  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  buried  to  an  average  depth 
of  about  30  inches.  In  some  places  the  tile  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  hardpan,  while  in  other  places  a 
groove  was  cut  into  this  layer  to  receive  the  tile. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land,  date  of  seeding  and 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  in  all  other  respects,  ex¬ 
cept  drainage,  the  two  pieces  of  land  have  been  given 
identical  treatments  for  the  entire  period.  Each  year 
the  crops  have  been  harvested  separately  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  and  the  weights  recorded.  For  each  dif¬ 
ferent  manure  or  fertilizer  treatment  on  the  tile- 
drained  land  there  is  a  plot  with  a  corresponding  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  undrained  area.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
compare  the  yields  from  each  plot  on  the  drained  sec¬ 
tion  with  similarly  treated  plots  on  the  undrained  land. 

TABLE  No.  9 

_ LEONARDTOWN  FIELD,  1917-1925— UNLIMED _ 


Value  of* 

Average  Yields  Increase 

Fertilizer  Treatments  — - - per  Rotation 

Wheat  Hay  Tobacco  Corn  for  Tile 

_ 2 _ Drains 

Acid  Phosphate  750  lbs .  D.  12.6  1.09  766  31.4 

N.D.  12.6  0.56  661  23.3 

Increase  . . 0.1  0.58  195  8.1  $57.18 


Acid  Phosphate  750  lbs .  D.  14.2  1.04  816  33.3 

Nitrate  of  Soda  300  lbs . N.D.  14.8  0.64  711  26.3 

Increase  . —0.6  0.40  105 _ 7.0  34.00 


Checks .  D.  7.6  0.64  607  24.6 

N.D.  8.1  0.48  618  20.8 

Increase  . . —0.6  0.06  89  3.3  21.14 

Complete  Fertilizer  .  D.  14.0  1.20  880  39.6 

N.D.  14.4  0.91  804  38.9 

Increase  . ^ _ —0.4  0.29  76  0.7  21.16 


Manure  20  Tons .  D.  16.2  2.48  1192  60.6 

N.D.  16.9  2.33  1127  48.6 

Increase  .  0.3  0.16 _ 66  2^0 _  17.90 


Manure  20  Tons .  d!  18^2  2^52  1124  49^9 

Acid  Phosphate  600  lbs . N.D.  17.0  2.24  1096  67.6 

Increase  . . 1.2  0.04 _ 28  — 7.6 _ 1.62 

Manure  20  Tons .  D.  19.4  2.86  1177  63.9 

Floate  1000  lbs . N.D.  18.4  2.61  1094  68.8 

I ncrease  . . 1.0  0.25 _ 83 _ L9 _ 26.52 


*  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $20  per  ton  for  hay, 
20c  per  pound  for  tobacco,  and  80c  per  bushel  for  corn. 

TABLE  No.  10 

_ LEONARDTOWN  FIELD.  1917-1925— LIMED _ 


Value  of* 

Average  Yields  Increase 

Fertilizer  Treatments  - per  Rotation 

Wheat  Hay  Tobacco  Corn  for  Tile 

_ _ Drains 

Acid  Phosphate  760  lbs .  D.  14.8  1.60  776  31.6 

N.D.  16.1  1.06  630  26.9 

Increase  . . —1.3  0.64  146  5.7  $43.26 


Nitrate  of  Soda  300  lbs .  D.  17.9  1.64  996  36.1 

Acid  Phosphate  760  lbs . N.D.  17.6  1.19  798  28.1 

Increase  . 0.3  0.35  197  8.0  63.10 


Checks  .  D.  9.6  0.87  693  26.3 

N.D.  10.5  0.79  611  20.7 

Increase  . _ —0.9  0.08  82  4.6  20.78 


Complete  Fertilizer  .  D.  16.6  1.64  1063  48.7 

N.D.  18.9  1.57  1043  46.0 

Increase  .  —2.3  —0.03  10  2.7  1.26 


Manure  20  Tons .  D.  20.0  2.84  1428  61.5 

N.D.  19.6  2.64  1182  66.2 

_ Increase  . . 0.4  0.30  ^6  5.3  59.84 


Manure  20  Tons .  D.  21.6  2.94  1461  64.6 

Acid  Phosphate  600  lbs . N.D.  20.8  2.97  1257  66.4 

Increase  . 0.8  —0.03  204  —0.08  40.36 


Manure  20  Tons .  D.  18.9  3.12  1306  64.1 

Floats  1000  lbs . N.D.  20.1  3.12  1219  65.6 

Increase  . . .  — 1.4  .  87  1.6  17.20 


*  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  wheat  $1  per  bushel,  corn  80c  per  bushel. 


tobacco  20c  per  pound,  and  mixed  hay  at  $20  per  ton. 

In  Tables  9  and  10  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
effect  of  the  drainage  upon  the  yields  of  the  different 
crops  and  upon  the  average  value  of  the  crops  of  the 
rotation.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yields  of  hay  and  of  tobacco  have  been  increased  de¬ 
cidedly  by  under-drainage,  but  that  for  wheat  and  com 
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HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


ri 


CflUNIAU  MY  COPTHIOHm 


Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  next  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Before  you  place  your  future  order  for  delivery  after  1929  crop  is  harvested, 
write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety  in  any  quantity  for  any  date  of  shipment, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Bucines*  founded  144  years  ago 


Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINERS 

VINER  FEEDERS 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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the  results  are  very  irregular,  with  no  significant  in¬ 
creases  for  the  drained  over  the  undrained  section. 
Corn  on  the  check  plots  and  on  those  receiving  phos¬ 
phorus  alone  and  phosphorous-nitrate  mixtures,  shows 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  tile  drains,  but  for  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  and  for  the  manure  treatments  no  bene¬ 
fits  are  apparent. 

For  the  unlimed  section  of  the  field  the  value  of 
the  increase  for  tile  drainage  averages  $25.63  for  each 
four-year  rotation,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
approximately  6.4  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $100 
per  acre.  For  the  limed  section  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
crease  for  tile  drainage  has  averaged  $33.69  for  each 
four-year  period,  which  is  a  return  of  a  little  more 
than  8.4  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $100  per  acre. 
These  figures  may  be  regarded  as  very  conservative, 
since  in  this  work  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  drained  section  may  be  worked  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  can  the  undrained  land,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  growing  season.  Furthermore, 
the  undrained  land  has  been  given  an  advantage  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  plots  have  been  plowed 
in  narrow  strips  with  an  open  dead-furrow  between, 
which  furnished  adequate  surface  drainage  and  to  a 
large  measure  iirevented  the  w'ater  from  standing  on 
the  surface  of  the  plots  of  the  undrained  area. 

The  work  on  this  field,  therefore,  furnishes  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  tile  drainage  for  this  type  of  soil 
is  a  good  investment  even  though  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  drainage  system  might  be  as  much  as  $100 
per  acre,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
under  all  but  the  most  difficult  conditions. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  conditions  en¬ 
countered  in  this  experiment  are  very  unfavorable  to 
the  best  showing  for  tile  drainage.  The  close  texture 
of  the  soil  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  lines  of  tile 
much  closer  together  than  is  usually  done,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  hard  pan  prevented  the  tile  from  being  laid 
as  deep  as  is  considered  good  practice,  and  the  soil  is 
of  such  nature  that  the  movement  of  water  through  it 
is  very  slow.  The  fact  that  with  all  these  handicaps 
the  tile  system  in  this  experiment  has  shown  a  profit 
indicates  the  high  rate  of  return  which  tile  drainage 
will  pay  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

In  soils  which  have  a  structure  open  enough  to 
permit  a  fairly  free  movement  of  water,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  Maryland,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  excellent  drainage  may  be  obtained  by 
spacing  the  lines  of  the  tile  80  feet  apart.  At  this 
spacing  approximately  550  feet  of  tile  per  acre  are  re- 
(luired.  At  present  prices,  four-inch  clay  tile  of  the 
best  quality,  in  carload  lots,  will  cost  from  $40.00  to 
$45.00  per  thousand  feet  delivered  at  Maryland  rail¬ 
road  stations.  A  minimum  carload  consists  of  4,400 
feet  cf  four-inch  tile.  The  use  of  tile  smaller  than  four 
inches  in  diameter  is  not  advisable. 

In  order  to  space  the  tile  lines  80  feet  apart,  with 
the  saving  in  cost  which  this  makes  possible,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  tile  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
three  feet.  Many  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  from 
the  use  of  tile  are  due  to  their  being  laid  too  shallow, 
^rom  three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  is  the  best  depth 
for  ordinai-y  conditions.  A  very  tight  hardpan,  or  the 
presence  in  some  localities  of  bed-rock,  may  sometimes 
make  a  lesser  denth  necessary,  but  the  figures  given 
above  should  be  followed  whenever  possible. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  good  results  that  tile  be 
laid  on  a  true  straight  grade.  Lack  of  care  in  this  re- 
pect,  and  placing  the  tile  too  shallow,  are  responsible 


for  nearly  every  case  of  poor  results  from  tile  drain¬ 
age.  A  certain  amount  of  silt  is  bound  to  enter  the 
tiles.  If  the  tiles  are  not  laid  on  a  true  grade  this  silt 
will  collect  at  the  low  points  and  eventually  the  tile 
line  will  be  stopped  up.  If  the  tiles  are  properly  laid 
the  silt  will  be  carried  through  the  line  and  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  outlet. 

Tile  will  work  satisfactorily  with  a  fall  as  little  as 
two  inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  and  even  less  than  this 
has  been  used  when  necessary  without  bad  results 
where  the  work  was  carefully  done.  Where  only  a 
small  amount  of  fall  is  available  it  is  always  advisable 
that  levels  be  taken  with  an  instrument  and  the  grades 
carefully  figured.  This  service  may  be  secured  from 
the  county  engineer  or  through  the  county  agent.  Tile 
drainage  is  an  expensive  improvement  and  every 
means  should  be  used  to  insure  good  results  by  having 
the  work  done  properly. 

Lands  needing  drainage  usually  fall  into  one  of 
three  classes: 

1.  Large  flat  areas  have  poor  natural  drainage. 

2.  Areas  where  water  from  surrounding  higher 
land  collects.  Valleys  between  hills  and  ponds  are  in 
this  class. 

3.  Hillside  seepage  spots. 

The  first  class  is  dratned  by  parallel  lines  of  tile, 
which  discharge  into  one  main  line  of  larger  tile. 
Whenever  possible  the  entire  area  should  discharge 
into  one  outlet.  This  outlet  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
structed,  and  should  be  protected  by  a  grating  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  small  animals. 

The  second  class  can  usually  be  drained  by  a  single 
line  of  tile  running  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  wet 
area.  If  necessary  short  branches  can  be  run  to  the 
more  distant  wet  places.  In  many  cases  areas  of  this 
type  are  being  drained  by  open  ditches.  These  open 
ditches  break  up  the  fields  into  irregular  patches.  They 
require  constant  and  expensive  cleaning,  and  their 
banks  grow  up  to  weeds.  It  is  often  possible  to  lay 
the  tile  line  in  the  present  open  ditch,  after  which  it 
can  be  filled  and  farmed  over. 

The  third  class,  hillside  seepage  areas,  are  due  to 
water  from  higher  levels  seeping  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  these  points.  Such  areas  are  best  drained 
by  running  a  line  of  tile  at  a  good  depth  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wet  spot.  This  cuts  off  the  water 
before  it  comes  to  the  surface.  For  large  seepage 
areas  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  run  a  line  of  tile 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  wet  spot  to  take  care  of 
the  water  which  gets  by  the  intercepting  drain. 

Wet  areas  on  a  farm,  regardless  of  their  cause,  are 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  expense.  They  pre¬ 
vent  the  tillage  of  the  fields  at  the  proper  time,  break 
up  efficient  large  fields,  and  the  labor,  fertilizer  and 
seed  expended  upon  them  yield  little  if  any  returns. 
The  drainage  of  such  areas  is  a  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

MORE  FUNDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


An  increase  of  at  least  $2,000,000  is  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  by  "the  U.  S.  Depart- 
men  of  Agriculture  for  fundamental  research 
work  of  far-reaching  importance  to  farmers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  General  Herbert 
M.  Lord,  director  of  the  budget,  was  told  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  15  national  farm  and  industrial  organ¬ 
izations. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  inc. 

Comprising 

JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
THE  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Growers  of  Seeds  for  Conners  since  the  inception 
of  the  Canning  industry, 

DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

We  solicit  your  orders  Jor  prompt  shipment 
or  under  future  contract. 

Main  officea.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Branches  in  Nine  States 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 
For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

nbard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD, 

Manufacturers 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Write  For  Late  Catalog 


Pineapple  Corert,  Sizers  and  Sheers 
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This  group,  which  informally  affiliated  for  this 
purpose  about  a  year  ago,  includes  organizations  of 
farmers,  bankers  and  industries  that  make  goods  of 
many  kinds,  particularly  automobiles,  canned  foods, 
fertilizers,  leather,  lumber  and  sugar. 

General  I-.ord  opened  the  conference  and  re¬ 
called  his  pleasant  relationship  with  the  group  when 
it  made  a  similar  presentation  last  year.  He  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  line  with  the 
group’s  request,  had  been  given  a  total  increase  of 
$6,553,000  in  its  budget  for  1928-29  over  that  of 
1927-28.  Of  this,  research  received  an  increase  of 
$1,118,000  directly  and  $480,000  indirectly  under 
the  Purnell  Act  for  research  at  state  experiment 
stations. 

General  Lord  pointed  out  that  the  Bureau  of 
Budget,  in  preparing  the  budget  for  1929-30,  had 
cut  a  total  of  $253,000,000  from  the  original  esti¬ 
mates  submitted  by  all  Governmental  agencies. 
Speaking  specifically  of  the  Bureau’s  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  funds  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  he  said  that  to  date  no  increase  had  been 
allowed  over  that  granted  last  year.  However,  he 
pointed  out,  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  group  when  the  budget  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  a  year  ago,  and  he  would  treat  with  deference 
the  further  recommendations  of  the  15  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Grange,  and  spokesman  for  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  declared  that  the  group  is  grateful  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  last  year,  but  that  the  total  increase  granted 
last  year  was  considerably  below  what  the  group  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  meet  pressing  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems. 

Chester  Gray,  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  mentioned  several 
subjects  needing  more  intensive  research,  among 
which  were  tuberculosis  in  poultry,  various  insect 
p^sts,  co-operative  marketing,  contagious  abortion  of 
livestock,  application  of  power  to  agriculture.,  the 
adaptability  of  home-grown  seed  to  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  chemical  problems  that  concern  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  He  stressed  the  need 
of  hastening  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  emphasized  that  the  group  is  supporting  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  leav¬ 
ing  details  to  the  judgment  of  officials  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Several  representatives  were  called  upon  by  the 
spokesman  to  elaborate  on  the  presentation. 

Miss  Mary  Bromberg,  representing  the  American 
Cane  Sugar  League,  told  how  research  is  materially 
helping  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  revive  their 
production,  which,  prior  to  the  aid  of  research,  had 
seriously  slumped,  affecting  the  prosperity  of  a  large 
group  in  the  state. 

A.  M.  Loomis,  secretary,  American  Dairy  Federa¬ 
tion,  emphasized  the  need  of  further  research  in  behalf 
of  dairymen,  especially  for  cow  testing  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  bull  associations,  breeding  studies,  nutrition 
studies  and  a  larger  equipment  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Pyke  Johnson,  Washington  representative.  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  car 
manufacturers  are  interested  in  research  as  a  means 


of  increasing  farm  purchaing  power  and  of  studying 
the  use  of  trucks  and  pleasure  cars  on  farms. 

Harry  C.  Butcher,  representing  the  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Conference,  held  in  September  at  West  Baden, 
Ind.,  and  attended  by  manufacturers,  editors,  agrono¬ 
mists  and  control  officials,  calling  for  larger  appropri¬ 
ations  for  both  fereral  and  state  research  in  fertilizer. 
He  said  that  problems  of  how  and  where  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  respect  to  seed,  the  extent  to  which  fertili¬ 
zers  improve  quality  of  crops,  and  the  need  of  improv¬ 
ing  fertilizer  distributing  machinery  were  stressed  by 
the  conference  as  being  in  special  need  of  further 
study.  Butcher  also  emphasized  that  research  is 
needed  to  determine  the  new  role  of  various  plant 
foods  on  the  nutritional  effect  of  feeds  for  livestock 
and  even  food  for  humans.  Illustrating  the  possibility 
he  pointed  out  that  dairy  cows  in  sections  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  where  soils  are  seriously  deficient  in 
phosphorus,  causing  bones  to  break  easily,  less  milk 
flow  and  a  generally  emaciated  condition,  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  applying  phosphatic  fertilizer 
to  crops. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Loomis,  representing  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  expressed  the  interest  of  canners  in 
many  problems  wherein  research  is  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Edward  A.  Brand,  representing  the  Tanners  Coun¬ 
cil  of  America,  supported  the  general  program  for 
more  research,  and  stressed  particularly  the  interest 
of  the  tanners  and  cattlemen  in  getting  rid  of  the 
cattle  grub. 

The  organizations  represented,  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives,  were  as  follows : 

The  National  Grange,  Fred  Brenckman,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative,  chairman. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chester  Gray, 
Washington  representative,  and  W.  R.  Ogg,  assistant 
Washington  representative. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Manufacturers  Association, 
Harry  A.  Austin,  Washington  representative. 

American  Cane  Sugar  League,  Miss  Mary  Brom¬ 
berg,  Washington  representative. 

American  Dairy  Federation,  A.  M.  Loomis,  sec¬ 
retary. 

American  Seed  Trade  Asociation,  Curtis  Nye 
Smith,  general  counsel. 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pyke 
Johnson,  Washington  representative. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  John  C. 
Gall,  representative. 

National  Canners  Association,  Dr.  H.  M.  Loomis, 
representative. 

National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association,  Harry  C. 
Butcher,  representative. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  E.  L. 
Roberts. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
Theodore  M.  Knappen  and  Carl  W.  Barr,  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Tanners  Council  of  America,  Edward  A.  Brand, 
secretary. 
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CORN  SHAKER 


Most  Corn  Conners  use  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 
ABOUT  400  IN  USE  LoIs  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  BeetSlicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tcmato  Waiher  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhsuster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 


^  J^l^hodmplTiecl 

or  printed  in  colors  -  ^ 
Va  rnished  embossed 

Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 

» 

and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  «  « 


The  United  States 

55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


A  the  jce 


CO"*" 
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PEAS  PACKED  BY  STATES,  1928  AND  1927 


This  table  presents  statistics  for  all  States  for 
which  separate  figures  can  be  given  without  dis¬ 
closing  operations  of  individual  canners.  One  of 
the  States  not  shown  separately,  however,  namely, 
Colorado,  reported  in  1928  a  larger  pack  than  some  of 
the  States  for  which  separate  statistics  are  given,  and 
in  1927  a  larger  pack  than  Indiana. 


Total  number  of 

Ekxuivalent  total  number 

STATES 

cases  as 

reported 

of  standard  cases  ^ 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

United  States  . 

...17,476,714 

12,609,677 

17,943,436 

12,936,017 

Wisconsin  . 

...  9,043,429 

6,412,024 

9,248,078 

6,549,449 

New  York  . 

...  2,151,346 

1,600,357 

2,222,161 

1,667,677 

U  tah  . 

...  1,094,025 

763,115 

1,163,785 

801,709 

Maryland  . 

...  1,001,092 

962,316 

1,030,161 

985,631 

Minnesota  . 

...  709,870 

489,028 

722,022 

496,776 

Illinois  . 

...  610,499 

560,994 

616,716 

563,246 

Michigan  . 

...  530,790 

392,019 

641,876 

399,235 

Indiana  . 

...  420,228 

89,612 

427,284 

89,907 

Montana  . 

...  385,635 

260,246 

397,135 

267,899 

Ohio  . 

...  330,368 

201,077 

335,743 

205,113 

California  and  Washington 

...  258,854 

279,112 

s 

Delaware  and  Ntw  Jersey- . 

...  238,636 

265,681 

241,891 

267,145 

Pennsylvania  . 

...  182,505 

177,487 

187,132 

181,116 

All  other  States  ^ . 

...  519,437 

311,198 

540,351 

322,600 

'  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  2  cans. 

*  Combined  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  pack  of  individual  canners. 

“  Washington :  Number  of  cases  as  reported,  134,623  ;  equivalent  number  of 
standard  cases,  138,514.  No  figures  for  1927  can  be  given  for  California 
\vithout  disclosing  pack  of  individual  canners. 

*  For  1928 — Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  ;  for  1927 — California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iwa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Virginia. 

HOW  KNOTTY  LUMBER  MAY  BE  USED 

i  _ 

Knotty  lumber  win  make  a  box  with  short,  thick 
sides  more  resistent  to  rough  handling  than 
clear  lumber,  experiments  at  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  show.  Included 
in  this  classification  are  all  boxes,  the  boards  of  which 
have  a  slenderness  ration — length  divided  by  thickness 
— less  than  sixty.  The  size  of  any  knot  in  a  board 
used  for  this  purpose  should  not  exceed  one-third  the 
width  of  the  board,  and  the  aggregate  diameter  of  all 
the  knots  within  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  a  board 
should  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  largest  knot 
allowable. 

In  boxes  with  short,  thick  sides,  made  of  clear 
boards,  the  shocks  incident  to  rough  handling  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  springing  of  the  boards  and  failures 
occur  as  a  result  of  a  direct  pull  exerted  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  boxes  on  the  nails.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  clear  boards  are  not  flexible  enough  to  absorb 
the  shocks  produced  by  the  box  contents.  The  labora¬ 
tory’s  tests  have  developed  further,  however,  that  the 
flexibility  of  boards  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
knotty  lumber. 

The  application  of  the  use  of  knotty  number  in  the 
construction  of  boxes  may  be  illustrated  by  a  practical 
example.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  con¬ 
struct  a  box  with  the  boards  in  the  sides,  top,  and  bot¬ 
tom  thirty-three  and  one  half  inches  long  by  five- 
eights  inches  thick.  The  slenderness  ration  of  tfie 
boards  in  such  a  box  is  a  little  over  fifty-two.  If  the 
box  is  constructed  of  clear  lumber  failure  will  occur 
normally  at  the  nails  because,  as  already  stated,  clear 
boards  of  the  length  and  thickness  indicated  are  not 
flexible  enough  to  absorb  the  shock  produced  by  the 
shifting  of  the  box  contents.  If,  however,  the  slightly 
more  flexible  knotty  boards  are  used,  they  will  spring 
and  bend  enough  to  relieve  the  direct  pull  of  the  box 


contents  on  the  nails.  Relieving  this  pull  prevents 
the  failure  of  the  box  at  the  nails  and  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  box  as  a  whole  to  rough  handling  in 
transportation. 

A  warning  should  be  sounded  against  any  attempt 
to  increase  flexibility  of  clear  lumber  by  using  thinner 
boards  than  are  allowable  under  the  accepted  box  nail¬ 
ing  practice  which  dictates  that  the  boards  be  of  a 
designated  thickness.  Reducing  the  thickness,  there¬ 
fore,  will  result  in  failure  of  the  boxes  from  shearing 
or  splitting  of  the  wood  by  the  nails,  or  the  nail  heads 
pulling  through  the  boards. 

Added  to  the  other  advantages  of  using  knotty 
lumber  in  boxes  is  the  lower  cost  of  such  lumber  as 
compared  to  clear  number.  Of  prime  importance,  also, 
is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  knotty  boards  for  boxes  pro¬ 
vides  an  outlet  for  low-grade  lumber. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
Oct.  1st,  1928,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  the  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  I. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  1.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  dav  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1928. 

(Seal)  EDWIN  D.  ROWLES,  Notary  Public. 
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For  a  Better 

Tomato  Product 

give  the  raw  stock 
a  soaking  and  pre¬ 
liminary  wash. 
This  is  most  effect¬ 
ually  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the 
Indiana  Soaking 
Tank, 


INDIANA  SOAKING  TANK 


Kook-More  Koils 
Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 


\m 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Monarch  Washers 
Monarch  Scalders 
Monarch  Elevators 


CHILI  SAUCE  MACHINE 

Who  Can\  Sell 
Chili  Sauce  Now  ? 

This  machine  pre¬ 
pares  the  raw  stock 
so  perfectly,  so  eco¬ 
nomically, you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore  this 
opportunity. 


Use  “CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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ANITATION7 

essential  in  the  food  industries 


PFAUDLER  GLASS-LINED  MIXING,  HEATING, 
PROCESSING  AND  STORAGE  EQUIPMENT  IS 
USED  WHEREVER  PURITY  AND  QUALITY  IS 

THE  STANDARD. 


No  greater  proof  of  the  popular  discrimination  for  quality 
food  stuffs  could  be  found  than  the  increasing  demand 
for  such  products.  Regardless  of  who  or  of  what  set  of 
factors  are  responsible  for  this  demand,  the  fact  remains 
that  leaders  recognize  it  and  have  established  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  production. 

The  value  of  sanitation  to  any  food  product  could  scar¬ 
cely  be  questioned.  It  is  the  primary  reason  for  the 
diverisfied  use  of  Pfaudler  glass-lined  equipment  within 
the  industry.  Sanitation  is  a  boon  to  any  food  product  -- 
and  glassed-lined  equipment  is  a  boon  to  sanitary  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  influence  glass-lined  equipment  now  exerts  on  the 
quality  of  products  processed  within  it,  is  another  reason 
for  its  popularity.  By  eliminating  metallic  contamination, 
flavor  and  color  have  been  immensely  improved. 

Other  advantages,  such  as  the  durability,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  Ibw  maintenance  costs  of  this  equipment  are  fully 
elaborated  upon  in  our  various  catalogs — available  at 
your  request.  Simply  mention  your  problem  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  what  we  have  done  for  others  and 
what  we  can  do  for  you! 


GLASS  -  LINED 


THE  PFAUDLER  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 
Suite  1103 
8  W.  40th  St. 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 
1442  Conway  Bldg. 
Ill  W.  Washington  St. 


ELYRIA,  O. 
The  Pfaudler  Co. 
Elyria  Division 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Pfaudler  Sales  Co. 

122  New  Montgomery  St. 


STEEL  EQUIPMENT 
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r  bakincI 

l^CLUCttC 
8iSCUIT<i  & 


f  I  AVORtNC 
{  XTAACTS 


BfVlRAClS 


y.Vlmrl 


General  Food 
Processing  Industries 


CANDY 

MIXERS 


MIXERS 

ItMM  MtSIxC 
IMIUSifllM 
IMCO  MIXERS 
3  OCOOORUIIIC 
BURISrrMXMi; 
SSURTIR  lARXS 
5S«0E(0(MEI} 
frMINCE  MEAT 
MIXERS 


SYRUP 

MIXERS 


STARTER 

TANKS 


MUINC  TAMU 
AND  HETTIIS 
IHAtSHNAtiaW 
MIXERS 
I  TIAST  MIXERS 
SCARE  SYRUP 
BtENWRC 
KETTIES 
4  SUGAR 
INVERSION 
RETTLES 
5.  PlI’rillER 
AND  PASTRY 
MIXERS 


STORACE 


FAMOUS  NAMES 
AMONG  USERS 


COOKERS 

EJItlT.MAtMA* 
EAOE  COORCRS 
a.  TOMATO 
MMWUtrS  (MktM 
3  VACUUM  SMS 
IN  (uautMTun  W 
PMUIvn.  XUlM  IH 

40IIC00AERS 
SAPPIE  RUTTER 
COORERS 
S  POTATO  cmp 
COOKERS 

IViMtCAV 

Miiluliios 
S  SUGAR 


Among  some  of  the  largest 
users  of  Pfaudler  glass-lined 
food  processing  equipment 
are  such  famous  names  as  — 
Carnation,  Borden,  Libhy, 
Camphell,  Heinz,  Del  Monte, 
Beechnut  Packing,  Canada 
Dry,  Colonial  Ice  Cream, 
Reid  Ice  Cream,  Horton  Ice 
Cream,  Snider  Packing,  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  Moxie,  Cliquot 
Club,  Bowman  Milk  Co.,  A 
&  P  Products,  Postum,  Kel¬ 
logg.  Hershey  Chocolate, 
Merrell-S  o  u  1  e.  Nestles 
Food,  Anheuser-Busch, 
Swift  &  Co.,  Southern 
Dairies,  Richardson  Corp., 
Sheffield  Farms  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  others. 


HOW  PFAUDLER 
SERVES  INDUSTRY 


3T0RACE 

TANKS 


Reproduced  at  the  right  is  a 
chart  giving  the  classification 
of  Pfaudler  glass-lined  equip¬ 
ment  according  to  type  and 
use  in  the  various  branches 
of  food  industries.  This  re¬ 
presents  our  standard  line  of 
equipment  only.  Hundreds 
of  apecial  appliances  are  built 
according  to  customers’  blue 
prints.  This  service  is,  of 
course,  part  of  our  regular 
policy  and  variations  of  de¬ 
sign  to  meet  your  specific 
problem  may  be  materially 
aided  by  assistance  from  our 
engineering  staff.  Avail 
syourelf  of  this  service! 


STORAGE 

EQUIPMENT 


RECEIVING 

tanks 


GELATINE 

COORERS 


STORACE 

TANKS 


SOUR  CREAM 
VACUUM  AND 
AfRATINO 
machines 


«  SYRUP 
COOKING  HETTIII 
10.  PEANUT 
COOKERS 


ICE  CREAM 


HOPPERS 


WEIGH 

TANKS 


Views  show  various 
types  of  equipment 
made.  Upper  laft, 
Chappell  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Chicago,  mixer-storage 
tanka;  center.  Union 
Biscuit  Co.,  St  Louis, 
marahmallow  mixer; 
upper  right,  Eline  a. 
Milwaukee,  cooking 
tanks;  left.  Natural  Dry 
Ginger  Ale  Co.,  Roc¬ 
hester,  syrup  mixers; 
right,  H.  E.  Goold,Co., 
Portland,  Me.,  vacuum 
process  cooker. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 

CALIFORNIA  NEW  YORK 


A  Real  Send-off — The  Associated  Grocery  Brokers 
of  San  Francisco  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  party  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  October  4,  to 
Joseph  Geitner,  formerly  buyer  for  Haas  Brothers,  who 
is  to  leave  shortly  for  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  manage  the 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown  Company. 

Grocery  Firm — Haas,  Baruch  &  Company  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  has  been  incorporated  to  conduct  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  in  that  city.  The  firm  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $200,000  and  the  incorporators  are  John  C. 
Altman,  Richard  S.  Goldman  and  Leland  S.  Fisher,  all 
of  San  Francisco. 

Re-Incorporated — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  re-incorporation  of  Taylor’s,  Inc.,  nationally 
known  canners  located  at  1644  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa 
Anna,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  Fred  H.  Taylor  is 
the  president  of  the  concern;  Fred  G.  Taylor,  vicq- 
president,  and  Jesse  Albright,  secretary-treasurer. 

To  Take  Up  Option — The  Sutter  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  leased  the  cannery  of  the  Bayside  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  in  Mayfield,  with  an  option  to  buy,  plans 
to  exercise  its  option  in  the  near  future  and  purchase 
the  entire  establishment. 

INDIANA 

Corn  Pack  Short — The  Anderson  plant  of  the  Fame 
Canning  Company  has  ended  its  com  pack  several 
thousand  cases  below  normal. 

Half  Pack  of  Tomatoes — The  Allen  County  Can¬ 
ning  Company  finished  the  tomato  season  with  an  out¬ 
put  equaling  only  about  half  of  last  year’s  pack. 

Tomatoes  Finished — Operations  at  the  Fairmount 
plant  of  the  Snider  Packing  Corporation  were  brought 
suddenly  to  a  close  by  frost  the  last  week  in  September. 


ILLINOIS 

Corn  Pack  Finished — The  Dickinson  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  completed  their  corn  packing  for  this  season. 
The  pack  was  not  as  large  as  expected  earlier  in  the 
season  as  a  hot  dry  spell  cut  the  yield  on  a  part  of  the 
second  and  third  plantings.  However,  the  yield,  as  a 
whole,  averaged  about  three  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
first  planting  averaged  about  three  and  one-half  tons. 

The  quality  is  very  good  and  will  help  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  this  company  for  turning  out 
quality  products. 

Frost  Cuts  Tomato  Crop — Canners  about  the  va- 
cinity  of  Normal  (Ill.)  were  looking  forward  to  a  to¬ 
mato  pack  which  w'ould  exceed  1927  figures  three  or 
four  times  but  old  Jack  Frost  put  in  his  appearance 
the  last  week  in  September  and  cut  the  crop  to  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  last  year. 


Cherry  Pack — The  New  York  pack  of  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  this  year  in  tin  was  equivalent  of  about 
98,000  dozens  No.  10s.  The  packs  of  red  sweet  and 
white  cherries  was  very  small. 

Pack  of  Berries — The  New  York  pack  of  black 
raspberries  was  equal  to  72,000  cases  No.  2s.  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberries  showed  about  134,000  cases  No.  2s. 

Very  Small  Corn  Pack — ^The  prospects  for  the  corn 
pack  grow  continually  worse.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
average  will  greatly  exceed  thirty  cases  per  acre,  or 
the  total  pack  800,000  cases. 

Apple  Prices  High — Canners  are  finding  the  price 
of  apples  very  high,  as  much  as  $1.50  per  hundred  in 
certain  sections,  and  a  small  pack  is  anticipated. 

Beans  Disappointing — String  beans  are  still  being 
packed.  In  general  the  crop  has  been  disappq^nting, 
and  in  spite  of  a  considerably  increased  acreage  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  total  pack  will  greatly  exceed  the  small 
pack  of  1927. 

Wet  Season  Hurt  Cabbage — Cabbage  has  been 
very  seriously  damaged  by  the  wet  season,  and  the 
kraut  packers  look  forward  to  a  light  pack.  The  price 
of  the  new  cabbage  is  abnormally  high. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  December  13th  and  14th. 

OHIO 

Pet  Milk  Establishes  Branch — The  Pet  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  establish  a  branch  at  Cold- 
water,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  be  erected  on  a  five-acre 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  tracks,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  village. 

TENNESSEE 

May  Locate  Factory — G.  W.  Gillespie  Company,  of 
Bedford,  Va.,  is  investigating  conditions  about  Athens, 
Tenn.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  tomato  can¬ 
nery. 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — ^Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  15-17,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  18-19th,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced  later. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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More  than  one  buyer  has  said  “You 
get  the  business”  after  inspecting  a 
few  Wheeling  Cans  and  upon  being  ad¬ 
vised  that  because  Wheeling  controls  each 
step  in  manufacture  from  ore  mine  to  fin¬ 
ished  product  he  could  be  certain  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  containers  from  one 
shipment  to  the  next,  and  that  delivery  on 
time  could  be  assured. 

Let  us  send  you  a  few  Wheeling  Cans 
for  close-up  inspection.  Note  the  bright 
appearance  and  well-coated  surfaces.  Judge 
for  yourself  how  definitely  they  emphasize 
the  message  of  quality  your  label  carries 
to  the  public.  Write  us  today! 

WHEELING  CAN  COMPANY 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


1 

/ 


I 


The  new  Wheeling  No.  60  Four 
Spindle  Closing  Machine  insures 
speedy,  efiEcient  and  economical 
canning.  Will  operate  up  to  140 
cans  per  minute — 84,000  cans  in 
a  single  ten  hour  day!  Write  for 
further  details. 


Wheeling 

Can  Company 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
I  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE -One  Hawkins  and  One  Ayars  exhaust 
box.  Burnham  double  filler  cooker  for  corn,  pumpkin, 
apple  butter,  etc.  Zastrow  hoist,  temperature  regu¬ 
lators  for  kettles  and  blanchers  with  compressed  air- 
tanks.  Beveled  gears,  split  steel,  wood,  and  clutch 
pulleys.  Shafting  hangers,  pipes,  valves  and  fittings. 
Complete  equipment  for  handling  one  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  per  day. 

Address  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -  Oyster  Steaming  outfit  complete  and  in 
perfect  condition,  including  3-car  Renneburg  Steam 
box  with  16  cars  and  200  feet  of  track.  Oyster  measur¬ 
ing  tubs  and  accessories. 

Address  Box  1607  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Machinery — Wanted 


WANTED  to  buy  a  single  and  double  mixer  suitable  for 
mixing  ground  meat  and  cereals.  Can  Filling  Machine 
for  number  two  cans.  Exhauster,  Horizontal  Retort 
Power  and  hand  Labeling  machine. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

WANTED— One  Beet  Topper,  advise  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1608  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Seed 


WANTED— To  purchase  Rogers  Bros.,  Refugee  Wax 
and  Stringless  Refugee  Bean  Seed.  About  900  lbs.  of 
each. 

Address  Box  A-1605  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

KANSAS  CANNING  FACTORY.  Complete,  including 
all  machinery,  equipment,  and  well  know  trade  brands 
advertised  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Equip¬ 
ment  modern  and  up  to  date.  Plant  will  show  net 
profits  of  better  than  $10,000  a  season.  Entire  outfit 
can  be  had  for  $75,000.  Full  details  furnished  to  rated 
buyer. 

Fuller  The  Land  Man, 

Fuller  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — To  Settle  An  Estate.  The  factory  of  the 
late  L.  P.  Haviland  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York,  located  in  one  of  the  best  Corn  sections  of  the 
State.  Equipped  to  also  handle  String  Beans,  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash  and  Dried  Beans. 

Apply  A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


To  Represent  Canners 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland.  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  an  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED -Man  to  install  and  superintend  small  beef  Cannery 
only  one  product  canned.  State  experience,  salary  expected, 
age  and  if  any  curing  or  other  beef  packing  house  experience. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

WANTED — Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  Soup.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected : 

Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


Employment — Wanted 

TIN  DECORATOR  PRODUCTION  EXECTIVE,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  high  grade  decorated  tin  and  aluminum 
packages,  including  all  steps  in  Lithographing,  estimating,  lay¬ 
outs,  and  manufacturing.  Can  organize  and  manage  the  laying 
out  of  a  new  plant.  Am  well  known  in  the  trade  and  can  furnish 
the  best  of  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1606  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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1928  Model  Viner 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Green  Bean  Cuttera 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  192A 
(REEVES  TraiisiniNsiKii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

•ra  Can  Marhera  Green  Pea  Vinera 

era  Lift  Trucka  Green  Pea  Feeders 

ra  Conveyora  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

NY.  INC.  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


What  is  the  Legal  Status  of  the 
Tomato  Products  That  You  Are 
Buying  And  Selling? 

Do  they  comply  with  Government 
requirements  on  MOLD,  YEASTS, 
SPORES  and  BACTERIA? 

Let  our  experts  keep  you 
posted. 

Reasonable  Contract  Rates 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Can  prices 

ii 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following  1  1 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard  I  1 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  I  1 
of  the  United  States.  I  1 

No.  1  size . 

No.  2  size . 

No.  2)4  size . 

No.  3  size . 

No.  10  size  ,  i  ,  ,  , 

.  $14.85  per  M. 

.  20.67  per  M. 

.  26.06  per  M. 

28.14  per  M. 

.  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAINERS  or  TIN  RLATl  •>  BIACK  IRON 

COMPANY 

•  CAIVANIICD  IRON  '  llbRE 

MCTAl  SIGNS  ANd"T^*^!5s^ 

OISRIAV  riXfURfS 

The  Livingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 

Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapsco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


CRATES 


PACKING  BOXES 


Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber 
Company 

Manufacturera 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

All  Varietiea  Gum  and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates. 


— Since  J913  —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


ARABOL 

ADHESIVES 


ARABOL 


Glues.Gunis& Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFC. CO. 
NEW  YORK  IlOE  42"'>ST 


CHICAGO; (CICERO)  ILL 


October  15,  1928 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Pricai  civen  represent  the  lowest  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimortt  eoiTMt«d  by  theses  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  4  Co.  ^Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co. 

Mow  York  fHom  eorroetod  hy  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  eolunin  headed  Y.**  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (Calif*rnia) 


Whit*  Mammoth,  No.  2% . — 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V4 - - - 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Madinm,  No.  SH — 

Small,  No.  2% - 

Gr*«ii  Mammoth,  No.  2 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tipi,  Whit*,  Mammoth,  No.  1  iq.. 

Small,  No.  1  iq . . . 

Gram,  Mammoth,  No.  1  iq . 

Small,  No.  1  iq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  - - 

No.  8  - - 

In  Sance,  18  oz . . 


Balto. 


No.  8 


N.  Y. 
tS.68 
t3.65 
t8  6F. 
t3.65 


13.50 

t3.60 

t3.60 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2.... 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 


Red  kidney.  Standard  No.  2........ 


LIMA  BEANS: 


No.  10 
No.  2,  Me 
No.  10  . 
No.  2,  Mi 
No.  10 
No.  2.  Fr 
No.  10 


*3.00 

3.40 

*3.50 

2.80 

*3.00 

.70 

.65 

.86 

.80 

.85 

1.60 

1.70 

6.50 

5.00 

1.22%  1.30 

6.00 

6.26 

1.40 

7.00 

.95 

i.bo 

4.75 

Out 

2.20 

11.60 

1.60 

9.00 

1.25 

7.00 

1.10 

6.00 

,  .90 

1.10 


BEETS2 

Baby,  No.  2 .  I  fO 

8—10,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 .  1.40  . 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1-00  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

Whole,  No.  10  .  4.B0  4.75 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.00 

CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.00  4.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.10 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.00  4.50 

CORN3 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  I.IB 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.50  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.45  1.30 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

jp  Q  P  00  . . .  .95 

Extra  Standard  Crusii^,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

HOMINT2 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . .-. .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES3 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

PEAS2 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . l.tO 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . .  1.15 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . .  1.16 

F.  O.  B,  Co _  1.10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . ;.  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10 . 6.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

F.  J.  Standard.  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 

E.  J.  Extra  Stk,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  ....... 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPSIN3 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  8 . 


1.15 


1.15 

3.60 


1.10 


1.15 

5.10 


1.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continiud 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balta. 

N.  Y. 

Balto. 

1.86 

N.  Y. 
IM 

1.76 

.  1.10 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.40 

1.10 

No.  3  '. . 

1.20 

8X6 

4.50 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

5.00 

SPINACH* 

PEARS* 

—  1.00 

1.10 

No.  3  . '. . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  1.60 

.  5.00 

1.60 

1.55 

4.90 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water...__.. _ _ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

~~ 

SUCCOTASH8 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 
No.  10  . 


1.05 

6.60 

5.40 

.80 

.90 


1.05 

1.30 

1.30 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.30 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 72% 

No.  2  .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.15 

No.  3  .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

No.  10  .  5.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 67% 

No.  2  .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . . 

No.  3  .  1.40 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.50 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00 


.75 

.75 

1.05 

1.05 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 . 

Maryland,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


ro.  2%.. 

B.  2%.... 


Fancy,  No. 
BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


1.55 


5.00 

5.00 


.60 

3.60 

.55 

8.40 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


CHERRIES* 


Bhrtra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


California  Standard  2%s.. 

(Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard.  No.  2 . 


PEACHES* 


Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C.. 


Yellow,  No.  S.. 


No.  3 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  . .  2.60 

Choice  .  3.26 

Fancy  .  8.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 _  1.76  «— 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  . . . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66  kOO 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  2.60  2.26 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  „...«  2.16 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 1.96 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  9.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.00  10.00 


Elastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10..... 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

. 

— 

RASPBERRIES* 

.  9  nn 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

— 

STRAWBERRIES* 

...........  1.10 

—  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

.  2.20 

.  6.00 

1.80 

2.60 

10.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

No.  lOs  . 

.  4.26 

.  14.76 

8.60 

18.00 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

16  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.46 

18  oz.  . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-lb.  eases,  4  do*..„..„....,...™.,„  ...... 


1.10 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 


1.55 


. 

' 

. 

4.76 

OYSTERS* 

1.86 

6  oz.  . . . . . 

1.46 

....  2.50 

2.80 

2.70 

2.90 

....  2.86 

2.76 

. 

8.00 

SALMON* 

....  1.86 

.....  6.26 

1.46 

6.‘25 

1.76 

1.76 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ _ _ 

3.50 

. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.90 

.  12.00 

2.25 

10.75 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

— 

SHRIMP* 

/ 

.  1.40 

1.50 

.  1.76 

1.85 

1.85 

1.76 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 
%  Oil.  Keyless  . 

.  13.00 

13.50 

2.70 

8.00 

8.20 

%  Oil,  Decoraited . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Out 

1.20 

.  6.60 

5.50 

C.  1.90 
.  2.10 

1.80 

2.06 

2.86 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  case 

_  1.20 

1.20 

14.00 

1.60 

.  1.76 

l.M 

.  1.80 

1.46 

_  1.40 

1.66 

.  1.90 

Yellow,  is  . 

4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 


1.85 

4.70 

2.66 

1.76 

2.60 


1.70 

1.76 


!5: 


t3.76 

t4.80 

t8.00 

tl6.00 

*4.60 


7.00 

13.00 

26.00 

7.00 

13.60 

6.90 

11.76 

7.00 

18.00 
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Boyle  Cans 

double  seamers 


Boyle  Can 


Our  Manufacturing  Facilities 
enable  us  to  produce 
Over  One  Million  Sanitary  Cans 
per  day 

Your  Requirements  are  Safe  when 
placed  in  our  hands 
Because  we  continue  to  Enlarge 
and  Improve  the  Sanitary 
Can  DepartmenU 

M^tal  Package  Corporatio 


Boyle  Can 


SERVICE 

Our  S«amer  Service  Men  are  Experts 
Our  Chemists  are  Specialists  with 
Canned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  has  Thirty* 
Five  Years  Actual  Experience  in 
Processing 


•css  in  e«r  hsnSt 
«  comnu.  u 


Vm-i, 

Package  Ck)rpor 


Boyle  Cans 

quality 


shipping  FACILITIES 

OVER  D«Hy 

s«nit»r>  C*nj  MILLION 


proven 

Per.on.lExP.n.n«^|;„'J 

LirgestUser*®'^""^ 
^Uphold*  ^1"* 

placed  in  our  •'•n'l* 

•"^‘ihe  s“nM^r 
and  improve  the  &*"■«  » 

Can  Oepertmenls 

OurBu.ine..lncre.«»V.erW 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 
LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

- □ - 

Equally  Important  is  Our 

ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 


"B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


2» 
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BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  15,  1928 


I  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

I _ _ _ J 

Canned  Foods  Market  in  a  New  Day — Prices  Now  Paid 
Without  Quibbling — Problem  Is  to  Get  the 
Goods — Corn  Being  Prorated — String 
Beans  Stage  Another  Sur- 
price — Kraut  Will 
Be  the  Next. 

The  new  day — it  represents  a  new  day  in  the 
canned  foods  industry  when  prices  are  quoted 
“if  obtainable,”  as  they  are  now  doing.  But  that 
is  about  the  only  safe  way  in  which  the  brokers  can 
now  offer  canned  vegetables  as  a  whole,  because  can- 
ners  everywhere  are  selling  out  and  closing  up  their 
warehouses  for  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  displayed 
by  the  belated  buyers,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  are 
not  now  quibbling  on  prices :  they  are  paying  the  higher 
prices  and  seem  glad  to  get  the  goods.  And  well  they 
may  be.  Before  new  goods  can  again  be  produced  there 
will  likely  be  many  empty  shelves  and  many  inquiring 
consumers  will  have  to  go  without.  That  is  one  bad 
feature  of  the  situation,  as  the  public  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  go  without  canned  foods. 

The  so-called  fresh  vegetable  shippers  will  wel¬ 
come  this  condition  of  canned  foods,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  extent  they  can  profit  by  it.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  poor  quality  of  the  vegetables,  as  offered 
in  the  stores,  about  disgusted  the  consumers  with 
them.  That  was  not  because  the  vegetables  were  not 
of  prime  quality  when  they  left  the  growers’  hands, 
but  because  they  were  either  too  long  in  transit  or  were 
held  too  long  by  the  middle  men  and  had  become  old 
and  stale.  With  tomatoes,  for  instance,  they  were 
picked  too  green  and  too  hard,  and  then  held  until  they 
took  on  some  color.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
often  off  the  vines  more  than  a  month  before  the  con¬ 
sumer  had  a  chance  to  get  them.  The  fact  that  they 
were  picked  green  was  a  mistake  in  the  first  place,  as 
the  tomato  picked  green  never,  under  any  conditions, 
approximates  the  vine-ripened  tomato,  and  the  people 
have  learned  this.  It  was  known  to  most  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  had  at  one  time  or  another  put 
away  green  tomatoes,  in  the  late  fall,  in  the  barn  lofts 


or  attics  of  their  homes,  and  they  well  knew  that  the 
tomatoes,  after  they  turned  red,  were  in  no  manner  the 
same  as  the  tomatoes  they  had  picked  earlier  from  the 
vines.  In  fact,  we  have  often  wondered  why  the  food 
authorities  permitted  these  picked-green  tomatoes  to 
be  offered  for  sale.  An  analysis  of  their  food  value 
would  certainly  show  them  sadly  wanting  in  every  case 
where  they  had  been  picked  before  they  could  take 
their  flavor  and  value  from  the  plant.  And  it  is  more 
or  less  true  also  of  all  other  fresh  vegetables.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  high  prices  of  canned  vegetables  will  in¬ 
duce  a  tremendous  acreage  by  the  early  vegetable 
growers  in  their  efforts  to  cash  on  the  high  markets. 

Tomato  canners  have  taken  every  advantage  to 
pack  every  tomato  possible  from  the  fields,  but  no¬ 
where,  we  believe,  is  any  tomato  canning  going  on  now 
except  in  California,  and  there  they  are  making  the 
most  of  their  opportunity.  But  the  shortage  cannot  be 
made  up.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  would 
seem  that  Italy  has  suffered  the  same  sort  of  a  short 
season  on  tomatoes,  and  we  will,  therefore,  not  be 
plagued  with  a  heavy  import  of  Italian  tomatoes  this 
year.  Last  season,  you  know,  the  canners  cut  their 
tomato  pack  about  three  millions  of  cases,  and  then  the 
Italian  tomatoes  came  along  with  just  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  undoing  all  the  good  work  which  our  canners 
had  done.  There  is  no  promise  that  that  will  be  re¬ 
peated  this  year;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  impos¬ 
sible,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Today  tomato  prices  are  largely  nominal.  The 
canners  are  trying  to  adjust  their  deliveries,  and  where 
anyone  has  a  surplus  he  is  asking  his  expectations 
rather  than  a  high  market  price.  So  offerings  are  very 
scarce  and  always  firmly  held  for  iinmediate  delivery. 
The  market  prices  are  quoted  in  detail  on  our  market 
pages. 

The  fact  that  many  corn  canners  have  been  forced 
to  pro  rate  their  deliveries  is  bringing  home  to  some 
doubting  buyers  the  shortage  in  that  item.  Notice 
everywhere  in  our  market  reports  that  Maine  is  pro 
rating  its  deliveries,  and  we  know  that  other  states 
have  been  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing.  Some  other 
corn  canners  may  have  a  surplus,  but  there  has  not 
been  time  as  yet  to  distribute  this  to  canners,  even  if 
they  want  it.  But  the  corn  market  is  firming  up  well 
and  prices  advancing  steadily.  However,  there  was  a 
very  heavy  selling  of  futures  in  canned  corn,  and  this 
will  protect  the  buyers  for  a  while,  at  least,  while  it 
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leaves  the  canners  sad  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  profit- 
showing  price.  Still,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  can¬ 
ners  sold  their  futures  at  a  loss. 

Peas  are  also  joining  in  the  general  jubilation,  and 
better  prices  are  heard,  and  better  ones  seem  very  close 
at  hand.  Buyers  and  chain  stores  will  turn  to  canned 
peas  for  their  canned  food  leaders,  and  we  can  depend 
upon  it  they  will  slather  out  a  mass  of  peas,  and  the 
people  will  eat  them.  Because  this  is  the  only  major 
crop  and  pack  which  has  any  chance  of  quantity  the 
buyers  and  the  bargain  drivers  will  make  the  most  of 
them,  and  the  peas  will  be  eaten.  It  will  not  surprise 
us  at  all  to  see  a  quite  bare  market  on  canned  peas  by 
next  spring. 

String  beans  have  again  been  in  the  limelight. 
This  sometimes  called  “lowly  item”  has  become  a  pea¬ 
cock,  and  is  strutting  about  asking  any  price  which  en¬ 
ters  its  head,  and  getting  it.  Beans  which  a  month  ago 
sold  at  95c  are  now  $1.20,  and  going  up.  Just  the  case 
of  another  detachment  falling  into  line  behind  the 
grand  parade.  The  canner  who  has  any  good  string 
beans  has  a  real  holding,  but  at  the  same  time  we  tell 
them  they  ought  not  to  stretch  the  penny  too  far.  Be 
.satisfied  and  let  the  other  fellow  have  a  chance  at  a 
profit. 

Canned  pumpkin  is  also  being  bought,  and  quite  a 
good  inquiry  noted.  The  crop  could  not  have  come 
through  o.  k.  when  other  crops  grown  in  the  same  field 
fell  down.  So  pumpkin  as  a  crop  is  short,  and  of  course 
the  pack  will  be  also. 

The  next  item  that  will  probably  attract  sudden 
attention  through  its  imitation  of  string  beans  will  be 
sauerkraut.  Buyers  have  been  overlooking  this  item, 
but  they  know  that  the  cabbage  crop  is  far  short  and 
that  there  cannot  be  as  much  kraut  cut  as  usual,  be¬ 
cause  the  cabbage  is  not  there.  When  they  wake  up 
they  will  send  prices  on  kraut  skyward,  as  they  have 
done  on  other  items. 

All  canned  fruits  are  in  quite  good  condition,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  California  peaches,  and  even 
that  heavily  overpacked  article  promises  to  work  itself 
cut.  Next  week  we  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
peach  growers  and  the  canners  in  that  state.  As  a 
sample  of  “farm  relief”  it  furnishes  a  real  picture. 
“Sam”  Ady,  the  well-known  corn  canner  of  Harford 
county,  was  heard  to  say  the  other  day,  anent  that  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  farmers  had  been  relieved  of  about  all 
they  could  stand. 
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Market  Strong  and  Advancing — Tomato  Price  Range 
Wide — Pumpkin  Moving — Good  Demand  for 
Bartlett  Pears — Small  Fruits  WellN 
Sold  Up — Advance  in  Sar¬ 
dines  Predicted. 

New  York,  October  11,  1928. 

ARKET  STRONG — Strong  and  advancing  mar¬ 
kets  for  principal  staple  canned  vegetables  have 
been  the  dominating  feature  of  the  canned  foods 
trade  this  w'eek.  The  demand  for  staples  continues 
active,  with  distributors  who  have  been  slow  in  cover¬ 
ing  their  later  requirements  now  coming  in  for  stocks 
in  a  large  way,  and  paying  considerably  more  than  the 


opening  price  basis  in  most  instances.  In  the  canned 
vegetable  division  of  the  market  it  is  a  sellers’  market 
in  practically  all  respects,  with  the  situation  also  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  number  of  other  packs. 

Tomatoes — The  trade  has  shown  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  “Optimist,”  indicating  a  probable  short¬ 
age  of  canned  tomatoes.  Based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  entire  country,  the  Optimist  places  the 
total  pack  for  the  current  season  at  8,500,000  cases, 
which,  added  to  the  carryover,  gives  about  11,000,000 
cases  for  the  current  consuming  year.  The  market  has 
ruled  firm  throughout  the  week,  with  a  further  advance 
indicated  as  in  prospect.  Southern  packers,  who  are 
through  canning  operations  for  the  season,  are  quot¬ 
ing  as  follows:  Is,  671/2  to  75c;  2s,  95c  to  $1.00;  3s, 
$1.40  to  $1.50,  and  10s,  $4.65  to  $5  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  The  price  range  is  unusually  wide  on  all 
sizes,  representing  the  diverse  views  held  by  various 
canners.  Western  packers  quote  2s  at  95c,  3s  at  $1.50, 
and  10s  at  $4.50  to  $4.75,  with  little  offered. 

Pumpkin  Moving — A  seasonable  item  that  has 
come  in  for  considerable  interest  this  week  is  canned 
pumpkin.  Jobbers  as  a  rule  have  very  little  carry-over 
stock  on  hand,  and  with  a  short  pack  indicated  many 
buyers  are  taking  steps  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
for  their  early  needs.  The  general  going  market  on  3s 
is  now  up  to  about  $1.15  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  this 
price  being  25c  over  the  quotation  at  which  business 
was  recently  done.  Reports  regarding  the  pack  this 
season  vary  all  the  way  from  10  to  60  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  pack,  according  to  section. 

California  Fruit — There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  Bartlett  pears  in  small  blocks  this  week,  and  the 
market  is  in  strong  position.  Apricots  are  still  moving 
well  for  coast  shipment.  Demand  for  peaches  has  fall¬ 
en  off  somewhat,  but  the  market  is  well  held  by  the 
principal  California  canners,  with  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  shading  by  some  of  the  smaller  factors  with 
small  surplus  stocks  remaining  unsold.  Royal  Anne 
cherries  are  strongly  maintained,  and  are  rather  well 
sold  up.  Fruit  for  salad  is  beginning  to  come  in  for  a 
better  call. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruit — Reports  from 
Seattle  indicate  that  the  market  for  small  fruits  is 
rather  well  sold  up,  with  canners  showing  firm  views 
on  remaining  stocks.  Pears  have  sold  well  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  and  are  strongly  maintained.  No.  10  apples 
have  also  been  coming  in  for  better  demand.  Cold  pro¬ 
cessed  berries  in  barrels  have  met  with  a  good  sale  this 
year. 

Tuna — There  has  been  little  additional  buying  of 
tunafish  for  Coast  shipment  this  week.  Buyers  are 
carrying  sufficient  stocks  to  take  care  of  their  more 
pressing  wants,  and  are  inclined  to  wait  for  further  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Coast  market  position  before  operat¬ 
ing  further.  Reports  on  the  fall  run  of  fish  indicate 
that  the  catch  is  fairly  satisfactory  this  far,  with  a 
good  pack  of  yellowfin  in  sight. 

Sardines — Packers  are  talking  a  general  advance 
on  Maine  sardines,  but  thus  far  the  increase  has  not 
materialized,  and  prices  are  unchanged  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  level.  Demand  has  shown  a  little  improve¬ 
ment  this  week,  however.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
packers’  offerings  of  sardines  for  prompt  shipment  are 
by  no  means  large,  the  present  market  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  dull.  Packing  operations  in  Maine  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  out  the  month,  unless  the  run  of  fish 
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should  show  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  increase.  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines  are  moving  in  a  small  way  only,  with 
the  market  holding  unchanged. 

Salmon — The  market  has  undergone  no  important 
modification  this  week.  Spot  inquiry  has  been  holding 
up  fairly  well,  but  there  has  been  little  call  for  fish  for 
Coast  shipment.  Holders  on  the  Coast  are  still  show¬ 
ing  firm  price  views,  particularly  on  pinks  and  chums, 
but  the  market  for  reds  lacks  strength.  Stocks  of  1927 
pack  salmon  have  been  pretty  well  liquidated  and  can- 
ners  are  handling  orders  for  prompt  shipment  salmon 
out  of  1928  packs. 

Corn — Maine  packers  are  notifying  their  buyers 
this  week  of  short  deliveries  on  new  pack  fancy  corn. 
One  of  the  largest  canners  is  delivering  85  per  cent  on 
No.  2  fancy  Crosby,  70  per  cent  on  No.  2  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  70  per  cent  on  No.  1  Crosby,  and  90  per  cent  on 
No.  1  Golden  Bantam.  Other  corn  packers,  not  only  in 
Maine,  but  in  other  corn-canning  sections  as  well,  are 
making  pro  rata  deliveries  on  their  packed-to-order 
contracts  this  year.  Some  canners  who  sold  futures 
but  sparingly  earlier  in  the  season  are  expected  to  have 
moderate  carry-over  stocks  on  hand  after  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  are  expected  to  hold  their  goods  for 
premiums  over  the  opening  price  basis.  The  market  for 
standard  corn  continues  in  steady  position.  Southern 
packers  quote  crushed  for  prompt  shipment  at  95c  to 
5^1.00  per  dozen  for  2s,  with  10s  firm  at  $5.50  at  canne¬ 
ries.  Western  packers  are  currently  offering  standard 
crushed  at  90  to  95c  per  dozen  factory  for  2s. 

Peas — Further  advances  in  the  market  for  full 
standard  peas  are  reported.  Wisconsin  packers  are 
now  generally  firm  at  95c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  on  stand¬ 
ards,  an  increase  of  5c  per  dozen  for  the  week.  South¬ 
ern  packers  are  also  about  a  nickel  higher  in  their  price 
views,  with  $1.00  quoted  on  standard  4s  Alaskas,  with 
packers  of  favored  brands  inclined  to  hold  for  5  to  10c 
over  this  figure.  Extra  standard  and  fancy  siftings 
are  also  stronger,  both  in  the  coast  and  Midwest.  There 
are  still  some  offerings  of  off-quality  peas  around  the 
market  at  concessions,  but  buyers  are  beginning  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  more  sharply  on  quality  on  some  of  the  low- 
priced  offerings  made  them. 

Stringless  Beans — It  looks  like  another  runaway 
market  on  stringless  beans,  and  shorts  who  have  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  buy  on  the  advancing  market  are 
now  in  for  a  bad  squeeze.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  standard  goods  could  be  picked  up  for  90  to  95c 
at  Southern  factories.  This  week,  however,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy  under  $1.20  a  dozen,  with  $1.25  to  $1.30  the 
general  asking  prices  of  canners.  The  pack  is  pretty 
well  sold  up,  and  canners,  with  the  memory  of  a  $1.50 
market  on  1927  pack  toward  the  tail-end  of  the  season 
fresh  in  mind,  can  see  nothing  but  continued  advances 
on  spot  beans.  Buyers  are  looking  for  10s  at  $5.50  per 
dozen,  but  generally  find  that  they  are  just  about  50c 
too  low  in  their  price  views. 

Oysters — Jobbers  are  beginning  to  look  into  the 
canned  oyster  situation  in  the  Baltimore  market  rather 
closely,  in  view  of  the  discouraging  reports  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Fall  packing  operations  in  the  South  have 
been  considerably  under  normal,  and  prices  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  high.  Chesapeake  Bay  canners  are  also 
showing  strong  price  views  on  current  pack,  with  the 
5-ounce  size  generally  quotable  at  $1.45,  f.  o.  b.  Balti¬ 
more. 
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Ideal  Weather  Has  Permitted  Canners  to  Get  the  Last 

Tomaoes — Runs  of  an  Hour  a  Day  Made — 

All  Over  Now — 1,000  Cars  Short 
of  1927  Pack. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  11,  1928. 

FATHER — The  month  of  October  in  the  Ozarks 
is  usually  one  of  the  most  delightful  months  in 
the  entire  year.  The  weather  up  to  this  date  has 
been  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  Only  a  light  shower 
of  rain  fell  since  the  first  of  the  month,  whereas  a  good 
general  rain  is  really  needed.  There  has  been  no  killing 
frost  reported  as  yet. 

Tomato  Packing  Season — The  tomato  packing  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  was  a  very  short  one,  as 
most  canners  were  through  packing  by  September  22. 
There  were  other  canners,  however,  who  had  two  or 
three  light  runs  during  the  week  closing  September  29. 
Most  of  these  canners  closed  their  factories  on  that 
date.  There  were  just  a  few  canners  who  made  two  or 
three  light  runs  of  about  one  hour  each  during  last 
week,  and  part  of  these  closed  their  factories  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  6th.  There  are  still  a  few  canners  who  will 
make  one  or  two  light  runs  of  about  one  hour  each  time 
during  the  present  week.  Due  to  the  short  pack  and  the 
advance  in  tomato  prices,  canners  who  have  any  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  any  tomatoes  on  the  vines  are  trying  to 
pack  every  can  of  tomatoes  possible,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  is  very  good 
indeed. 

Total  Tomato  Pack  for  the  Season — Canners  re¬ 
port  that  the  total  tomato  pack  for  the  season  will 
likely  prove  to  be  about  1,000  carloads  less  than  the 
total  pack  for  the  year  1927.  Summing  up  all  reports 
in  regard  to  the  pack  which  we  consider  dependable, 
we  reach  a  conclusion  that  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  this  year,  taking  the  season’s 
pack  as  a  whole,  will  figure  close  around  2,500  cars,  fig¬ 
uring  1,000  cases  of  No.  2  tomatoes  to  the  car. 

Tomato  Sales — The  demand  for  tomatoes  has  been 
extremely  active  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
sales  have  been  heavy,  considering  the  short  pack.  Or¬ 
ders  have  come  from  all  directions.  In  fact,  a  good 
many  cars  have  been  sold  for  shipment  to  points  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  the  district  where  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  tomatoes  are  usually  sold. 

Tomato  Prices — Market  prices  on  tomatoes  have 
been  advancing  steadily,  same  being  in  keeping  with 
tomato  market  conditions  in  other  packing  districts, 
and  due  to  the  active  purchases  being  made  on  each 
advance  in  market  prices.  Notwithstanding  this  situ¬ 
ation,  the  general  market  prices  on  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  tomatoes  has  remained  below  the  market  prices 
ruling  in  other  tomato-packing  States. 

Tomato  Offerings — At  the  close  of  business  last 
week,  it  was  estimated  that  canners  in  the  Ozarks  were 
only  holding,  unsold,  about  15  per  cent  of  this  year’s 
pack  of  tomatoes.  This  means  a  very  limited  number 
of  cars  as  compared  with  canners’  unsold  holdings  at 
the  same  period  last  year.  It  is  now  very  difficult  to 
find  any  offerings  on  the  market  except  in  No.  2  cans, 
and  at  the  close  of  business  each  day  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners  have  sold  their  last  car.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  sales  that  have  been  made  for  delayed  ship- 
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merit — all  orders  confirmed  for  either  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment. 

Tomato  Prices — It  is  hardly  possible  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  with  canners’  limited  holdings,  and  con¬ 
tinued  active  demand,  and  upward  tendency  of  market 
prices,  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  give  in  this  market 
letter  the  range  of  market  prices  on  the  day  this  letter 
is  written.  These  prices  will  be  about  as  follows,  but 
probably  by  the  time  The  Trade  goes  to  press  the  low¬ 
est  market  prices  may  be  the  highest  prices  which  we 
enumerate  below: 

Is  standard  10  oz.  (if  obtainable) ,  60c  to  65c  dozen ; 
303  cans  (if  obtainable),  80c  to  85c  dozen;  2s  stand¬ 
ards,  90c  to  $1  dozen;  2y^s  standards  (if  obtainable), 
$1.20  to  $1.30  dozen;  3s  standards  (if  obtainable), 
$1.40  to  $1.50  dozen;  10s  standards  (if  obtainable), 
$4.50  to  $4.75  dozen;  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  offerings. 

Canners’  principal  unsold  holdings  today  are  in 
No.  2  cans.  Other  sizes  extremely  scarce,  as  the  large 
majority  of  tomato  canners  in  the  Ozarks  pack  toma¬ 
toes  only  in  No.  2  cans.  Just  a  few  canners  holding 
one  or  more  cars  of  tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans  of  a  quality 
satisfactory  to  the  average  jobber  for  buyers’  labels, 
and  these  are  being  held,  and  some  sales  being  made  at 
$1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  If  the  present  demand  for  tomatoes  continues, 
there  will  be  mighty  few  canners  in  the  district  hold- 
iing  any  tomatoes  unsold  at  the  end  of  October. 

Chain  Stores — Some  of  the  chain  stores  who  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  place  orders  for  future  tomatoes  have 
been  in  the  market  for  canned  tomatoes  recently,  and, 
due  to  the  slowness  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  buyers 
and  the  inclination  shown  to  try  to  buy  under  ruling 
market  prices,  these  chain  stores,  where  they  make 
any  purchases  whatever,  are  being  compelled  to  pay 
full  market  prices  on  each  purchase  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  are  now  indications  that  some  of  these 
chain  stores  will  not  be  fortified  with  holdings  of  low 
priced  tomatoes  to  bring  about  a  disturbance  with  the 
independent  retail  grocery  merchants  like  has  been  the 
case  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Green  Beans — There  has  been  practically  a  clean 
up  on  the  odds  and  ends  of  crop  beans  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ozarks.  We  understand  some  sales  have  been  made 
in  cut  stringless  No.  2  size  at  $1.15  to  $1.20.  No.  10 
size  as  high  at  $6  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  and  carload  lots 
not  obtainable  even  at  these  figures. 

Canned  Apples — A  few  canners  in  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  packing  good  quality  No.  10  standard  apples 
from  winter  variety  fruit,  and  these  are  being  sold  in 
straight  carload  lots  only  at  $3.75  to  $4  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  It  has  been  given  out  by  these  apple  canners 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  pack  any  surplus  to  store 
away  for  late  winter  and  spring  business.  Jobbing 
grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  who  expect  to  draw 
any  No.  10  canned  apples  from  the  Ozarks  had  better 
get  busy  and  make  purchases  immediately,  and  take 
prompt  shipment. 

Blackberries — It  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  a  few 
straight  cars  of  water  packed  blackberries,  E/L  cans, 
fib  cases  at  the  special  low  prices  of  $1.10  to  $1.20 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Missouri.  Some  orders  coming 
in  for  blackberries  from  points  entirely  outside  of  the 
district  where  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  are  usually  sold. 

Winter  Storage — Canners  tell  us  that  they  will 
probably  not  have  any  need  for  winter  storage,  as  they 
expect  to  be  sold  out  clean  on  their  packs  of  tomatoes 


and  other  canned  products.  This  means  a  “clean  up,” 
and  we  are  wondering  what  the  “hand-to-mouth”  buyer 
is  going  to  do  when  he  runs  short  on  canned  tomatoes 
in  the  late  winter  or  spring  months. 

Greens — The  unusual  dry  weather  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  month  of  September,  and  up  to 
date,  in  the  district  where  mustard  and  turnip  greens 
are  usually  packed,  has  materially  reduced  the  total 
volume  of  pack  of  these  growing  popular  canned  food 
products.  It  now  seems  probable  that  every  can  that 
will  be  packed  has  been  sold,  so  there  will  be  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  same  to  be  carried  for  late  winter  or  spring 
business. 

Next  Year — In  our  personal  contact  with  good,  de¬ 
pendable  and  well-established  tomato  canners  we  have 
found  that  these  canners  show  a  disposition  to  contract 
only  a  normal  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  next  year’s  pack, 
as  these  canners  realize  that  the  total  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes  should  be  kept  down  each  year  to  about  the  basis 
of  the  annual  consumption,  in  order  that  prices  may  be 
maintained  which  will  yield  the  tomato  canners  a  liv¬ 
ing  margin  of  profit.  We  are  unable  to  observe  any 
evidence,  from  the  expression  given  out  by  these  can¬ 
ners  of  a  disposition  to  put  up  a  big  pack  of  tomatoes 
next  year.  It  is  a  little  early  to  talk  about  what  can¬ 
ners  may  do  next  year,  but  thought  this  item  would  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  communication. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canners  Operating  Only  Half  Time — Market  Active — 
Too  Hot  for  Oysters,  but  Good  Demand — Okra  Done — 
Active  Demand  for  Sweet  Potatoes — Early 
Bean  Buyers  Were  Lucky. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  11,  1928. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  continues  to  move  slowly  and  the 
factories  are  running  about  half  time  on  shrimp.  While 
there  is  practically  no  large  shrimp  packed  in  this  section 
at  present,  due  to  none  available,  yet  the  size  that  is  being 
packed  is  showing  up  well,  because  as  they  are  not  plentiful, 
the  shrimp  are  canned  when  freshly  caught  and  they  turn  out 
a  quality  pack,  regardless  of  their  size,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  shrimp  are  abundant  and  the  shrimp  are  held  back 
from  getting  into  the  cans  on  account  of  the  inability  of  getting 
them  picked  fast  enough. 

The  raw  shippers  are  practically  out  of  the  market  for 
shrimp  now,  because  the  raw  trade  is  pretty  well  supplied  with 
medium  shrimp,  hence  the  raw  shippers  buy  them  very  cauti¬ 
ously  now. 

The  market  is  active  on  canned  shrimp  and  there  is  par¬ 
ticularly  a  strong  demand  for  good  grade  of  mediums.  The 
prices  are  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  factory:  No.  1  medium  shrimp 
(wet  or  dry  pack),  $1.45  per  dozen;  No.  1  fancy  shrimp  (wet 
or  dry  pack),  $1.65  per  dozen. 

Oysters — A  fellow  remarked  that  his  idea  of  a  good  sales¬ 
man  was  the  man  that  could  sell  Tom  Heflin  a  brown  derby, 
but  I  wonder  if  this  fellow  ever  tried  to  sell  oysters  when  the 
thermometer  is  playing  around  87  degrees,  otherwise  he  may 
not  have  stressed  so  strongly  on  the  Senator’s  peculiarities. 

Yes,  they’re  both  timely  difficult  problems  and,  while  we 
are  inclined  to  admit  that  the  blue  ribbon  would  have  to  go 
to  the  brown  derby  salesman,  yet  the  oyster  salesman  would  be 
bound  to  come  in  for  the  second  prize,  because  with  this  hot 
weather,  oysters  are  about  as  seasonable  offerings  as  overcoats. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  raw  oyster  market  is  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  demand,  the  packers  report  an  active  demand  for  canned 
oysters  and  the  market  firm  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery:  4-oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  5-oz.  cans,  $1.45  per 
dozen;  8-oz.  cans,  $2.75  per  dozen,  and  10-oz.  cans,  $2.90  per 
dozen. 

“Adios,”  Okra — The  okra  pack  is  over  in  this  section,  so  it 
is  “Adios”  (Good-bye).  Those  buyers  that  feel  that  they  did 
not  stock  up  sufficiently  should  get  busy,  as  there  is  no  big 
surplus  available  and  some  of  the  packers  have  cleaned  up 
their  pack  completely.  The  following  are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
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tory:  Cut  okra,  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans, 
$1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Baby  Pod 
(whole)  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.60 
per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Okra  and  tomato 
sauce  are  the  same  price  as  Baby  Pod  okra. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  demand  for  sweet  ppotatoes  is  active. 
The  market  is  modestly  working  higher  and  the  cause  of  this 
slow  advance  in  price  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  so  dead  a  few  months  ago  that  the  packers  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  up  enough  courage  to  put  the  prices  up  to 
where  they  really  belong.  From  the  reports  received  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  South  this  season  will  see  the  shortest 
pack  of  sweet  potatoes  that  they  have  had  in  a  number  of  years. 
The  price  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for  2%  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Fall  Stringless  Beans — To  those  privileged  buyers  that 
bought  when  buying  was  good  will  go  the  fall  pack  of  stringless 
beans  from  this  section,  and  even  to  them  I  will  say  that  the 
pack  is  about  as  short  as  the  proverbial  pie  crust,  so  you  have 
to  congratulate  yourself  for  getting  what  you  do  get. 

The  prices  are  as  follows:  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans,  $1.10 
per  dozen;  No.  2%  cut  stringless  beans,  $1.45  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cut  stringless  beans,  $5.50  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  Greens — The  pack  of  turnip  greens  is  moving  along 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  and,  while  all  the  vegetable  can¬ 
neries  do  not  pack  them,  yet  many  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them 
had  a  very  satisfactory  pack  this  past  week. 

With  the  warm  weather  still  prevailing,  they  should  have 
another  good  week  on  turnip  greens  this  coming  week.  The 
prices  are  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per 
dozen;  No.  214  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00 
per  dozen. 

Canning  Club — A  canning  clube  in  a  community  is  often 
under-estimated,  and  yet  so  many  times  it  is  the  stepping  stone 
to  a  commercial  cannery.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  Western  Florida.  About  two  months  ago  Miss  Joseph¬ 
ine  Nimmo,  Escambia  county,  Florida,  demonstration  agent, 
conducted  a  girls’  canning  club  in  which  was  “canned”  three 
thousand  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this  season,  and  in 
which  Miss  Melisa  Taylor,  of  Molino,  Fla.,  carried  off  the  hon¬ 
ors;  she  put  up  350  quarts.  This  seemed  to  arouse  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  community,  and  we  read  where  the  State 
agricultural  agent  addressed  a  gathering  of  farmers  at  Molino, 
Fla.,  in  this  same  community,  about  two  weeks  ago,  suggesting 
to  the  farmers  the  building  of  a  cannery  for  taking  care  of 
their  surplus  problems  of  vegetables,  so  this  girls’  canning  club 
may  lead  to  the  establishing  of  a  commercial  canning  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Sfzcial  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Plenty  of  “Doings”  in  the  Market — Prices  Advancing  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Firmer — Striving  to  Get  Up  a  Good  Tomato  Pack. 
Cherries  Sold  Up — Salmon  Quiet — Sardines 
Advancing — Tuna  Catch  Light — The 
Peach  Controversy. 

San  Francisco,  October  11,  1928. 

Fireworks — There  have  been  plenty  of  distractions  this 
week  to  make  the  course  of  business  in  canned  foods  rather 
bumpy,  of  which  the  World’s  Series  baseball  games,  a 
threatened  rain  in  California,  a  flock  of  withdrawals  in  prices 
and  a  sharp  flareup  in  the  peach  war  are  but  a  few.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  quite  a  good  volume  of  business  has  been  done 
and  the  week  ended  with  the  market  in  a  firmer  condition  than 
w'hen  it  commenced.  Buyers  are  concentrating  on  lines  which 
promise  to  be  cleaned  up  at  an  early  date  and  some  of  the 
latest  sales  have  been  made  at  prices  well  in  excess  of  those 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  lists. 

Rains — Cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  and 
light  rains  have  been  experienced  along  the  north  coast,  but 
only  light  showers  have  fallen  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict,  and  no  damage  has  been  done  to  tomatoes,  now  receiving 
the  undivided  attention  of  canners.  With  canned  tomatoes  now 
so  greatly  in  demand,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  put  up  as 
large  a  pack  as  possible,  and  some  packers  are  paying  bonuses 
to  growers  over  contract  prices  to  secure  the  largest  deliveries 
possible.  Some  of  the  largest  packers  have  withdrawn  on  all 
grades  and  sizes  and  offerings  are  very  limited.  The  California 
tomato  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  but  the 
pack  seems  to  be  a  little  behind  that  of  1927  to  a  corresponding 
date,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  a  little  late  in  matur¬ 


ing  in  some  districts.  In  general,  the  yield  seems  to  be  a  little 
heavier  per  acre  than  a  year  ago,  this  being  true  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  Sales  of  standards 
lagged  for  a  time,  but  heavy  orders  came  from  the  East  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  there  is  no  unsold  surplus  on  these. 

Fruits — The  situation  on  fruits  is  about  the  same  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  with  a  gradual  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  market  on  almost  everything  except  peaches.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  so  closely  sold  up  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  off  the 
market,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  pick  up  small  lots  here 
and  there.  Apricots  are  in  very  light  supply  and  buyers  are 
paying  premiums  for  certain  grades  of  which  they  are  in  need. 
Pears  are  also  closely  sold  up  and  some  packers  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  withdrawals.  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  very  scarce 
and  such  stocks  as  are  available  are  being  very  firmly  held. 
Peaches  are  the  weakest  item  in  the  list,  the  tremendous  pack 
presenting  a  real  marketing  problem.  Prices  have  softened  and 
there  is  now  considerable  of  a  spread  between  the  quotations  of 
some  of  the  larger  interests  and  small  independent  canners. 

Salmon — The  canned  salmon  market  is  rather  quiet, 
applying  to  the  entire  line,  with  Alaska  reds  especially  neg¬ 
lected.  Buyers  seem  to  have  filled  their  requirements  for  the 
time  being  and  are  not  anxious  to  make  further  purchases  at 
this  time.  Pinks  seem  firmer  than  reds,  with  most  holdings 
priced  at  $1.75,  while  reds  can  still  be  picked  up  at  $2.25  and 
even  less. 

Sardines — Exports  of  California  sardines  continue  to  climb, 
those  for  San  Francisco  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year 
having  reached  the  high  total  of  19,997,698  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,665,324,  as  compared  with  16,638,561  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,489,790,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1927.  During  July 
export  shipments  of  sardines  from  San  Francisco  lacked  just 
eight  pounds  of  reaching  the  two-million-pound  mark,  ship¬ 
ments  being  made  to  no  less  than  fifty  foreign  countries. 

Tuna — The  scarcity  of  tuna  fish  in  waters  off  the  Southern 
California  coast  has  led  several  packers  to  experiment  with  the 
packing  of  mackerel,  and  quite  a  business  is  being  developed 
on  this  fish.  About  150,000  cases  have  been  put  up  so  far,  and 
a  market  has  been  found  for  the  entire  output. 

The  Peach  Controversy — The  controversy  over  the  price  to 
be  paid  growers  for  canning  cling  peaches  is  still  on  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  past  week  has  been  marked  by  a  session  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Young’s  conference  committee,  named  last  spring  to  serve 
as  a  mediator  in  the  deadlocked  dispute,  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  affect  an  agreement  between  the  opposing  factions, 
statements  from  both  sides  and  a  rather  undignified  case  of 
peeve  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  The  failure  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  leaves  the  peach  situation  where  it  was  months  ago,  the 
only  difference  being  that  when  it  commenced  the  peaches  were 
just  forming  on  the  trees,  while  now  they  are  in  cans,  to  the 
tune  of  almost  15,000,000  cases.  Most  growers  have  received 
$20  a  ton  for  their  fruit  and  canners  contend  that  this  is  all 
that  is  due  them,  while  the  growers  are  demanding  an  addi- 
'  tional  payment  of  $5  a  ton.  Governor  Young,  in  a  letter  to 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  president  of  the  Canners’  League  of  California, 
termed  the  situation  an  “intolerable”  one  and  declared  that  “a 
settlement  like  this,  when  once  understood  by  the  people  of 
California,  would,  I  am  certain,  meet  with  the  strongest  disap¬ 
proval.”  He  declared  that  in  Southern  California,  where 
peaches  are  admittedly  not  of  the  quality  grown  in  Northern 
California,  growers  were  paid  $25  a  ton  and  even  $28.50  a  ton. 

Senator  J.  M.  Inman,  of  Sacramento,  has  followed  the 
Governor  with  a  broadside  against  the  canners,  and  declares 
that  had  the  Governor’s  committee  not  been  on  the  job  the  price 
might  have  been  $10  a. ton  instead  of  $20  a  ton.  “I  intend  to 
introduce  a  resolution  in  the  next  Legislature  for  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation  of  the  entire  situation.  The  State  must  sten 
in  and  solve  the  problem.”  Alden  Anderson,  Sacramento  banker 
and  fruit  grower,  issued  a  similar  statement,  and  declared  that 
the  canners  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  $25  demanded  by  grow¬ 
ers.  Simon  J.  Lubin,  president  of  the  Sacramento  Region  Cit¬ 
izens’  Council,  and  proponent  of  a  State  trade-mark  scheme, 
declared  that  the  price  pact  between  canners  and  growers  had 
proved  a  “bunglesome  fiasco.” 

A  statement  issued  by  a  special  committee  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  that  commenced  last  spring  and 
placed  the  full  responsibility  for  the  situation  on  those  who 
made  no  efforts  along  curtailment  lines  and  who  offered  no  con¬ 
structive  program  to  be  followed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
most  all  the  co-operative  canners  and  a  limited  number  of 
commercial  canners  failed  to  join  in  the  curtailment  plan, 
which  was  to  have  held  the  pack  to  13,000,000  cases. 

Early  in  June  Governor  Young’s  peach  survey  committee 
reported  that  the  peach  crop  would  approximate  400,000  tons, 
which  would  mean  a  pack  of  about  18,000,000  cases.  It  was 
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conceded  by  all  that  this  was  too  large  to  be  marketed.  A  week 
later  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  the  largest  organ¬ 
ized  group  of  growers,  set  a  price  of  $25  a  ton  on  canning  cling 
peaches.  The  Canners’  League  analyzed  the  situation  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  $25  a  ton  could  be  paid,  provided  the  pack  was 
limited  to  13,000,000  cases.  A  curtailment  program  was  worked 
out  on  this  basis  and  agreed  to  by  the  growers.  It  was  then 
submitted  to  the  Governor’s  conference  committee  and  approved 
in  principle.  A  binding  legal  document  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  almost  every  member  of  the  League.  However,  most 
of  the  co-operative  canners  refused  to  join  the  movement,  with 
a  few  commercial  canners.  Efforts  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  co-operatives  and  outsiders  were  renewed  in  another  form, 
but  these  likewise  failed.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  plan 
would  fail  unless  co-operatives  changed  their  attitude,  the  pack 
would  get  out  of  control,  the  Canners’  League,  not  without 


some  dissention,  recommended  that  a  down  payment  of  $20  be 
approved.  Many  canners  felt  that  the  League  had  gone  as  far 
as  possible  to  support  the  growers’  market  and  that  prices 
should  be  allowed  to  take  their  own  course.  This  would  have 
meant  demoralization  in  the  prices  paid  growers.  As  late  at 
July  28  commercial  canners  reaffirmed  their  willingness  to  pay 
$25  a  ton  if  the  pack  was  kept  below  13,000,000  cases,  and 
agreed  to  continue  the  strictest  possible  grading. 

Regarding  the  prices  report^  to  have  been  paid  by  South¬ 
ern  California  canners,  the  Canners’  League  of  California  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  pack  in  that  field  represents  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  pack  of  the  State,  and  that  there  was  a  very  light 
crop  in  that  section.  Only  a  few  packers  there  paid  as  much  as 
$25  a  ton  and  these  were  merely  gambling  on  the  belief  that 
the  northern  packers  would  curtail  their  packs,  thus  making 
the  $25  price  profitable  to  them. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Manufacturers,  Wholesale  Grocers,  Chain  Stores,  Brokers,  and  Retail  Grocers  Decide 
Upon  Topics  to  be  Taken  up  at  Formal  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  in 
Chicago  October  24 — A.  &  P.  Launches  Publicity  to  Counteract  “Foreign 
Corporation”  Propaganda — Chain  Grocers  Meet — Jobbers  Seek  Method 
of  Increasing  Size  of  Retailers’  Orders — Packing  Cases  Used  by 
Canners  Come  In  For  Criticism — Kroger-Piggly  Deal 
In  the  Making 


UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES — Committees  representing 
leading  trade  associations  in  the  grocery  industry  are  at 
work  formulating  resolutions  to  be  presented  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  formal  conference  on  Grocery  Trade 
Practices  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  24th  of  this  month.  The 
condemned  practices  on  which  resolutions  will  be  submitted 
and  rulings  asked  for  from  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

1 — Price  discrimination. 

2 — Selling  at  or  below  delivered  cost. 

3 — Bonuses  or  gifts  to  salesmen  for  preferred  service. 

4 — Uneconomic  free  deals. 

5 — Abuse  of  drop  shipments  along  with  a  definition  of  the 
abuse. 

6 — Manufacturers’  forcing  the  handling  of  full  line, 

7 — Combination  sales. 

8 — Discriminatory  tax  legislation  against  chain  stores. 

9 — Failure  to  fulfill  cash  discount  agreements. 

10 — Failure  of  wholesalers  either  promptly  to  reject  spe¬ 
cialty  orders  or  fill  them  as  written. 

11 — The  giving  or  offering  of  premiums  or  prizes  involving 
fraud  or  lottery. 

12 — The  abuse  of  buying  .power  to  force  uneconomic  or  un¬ 
just  terms  upon  sellers. 

13 — Brokerage  allowed  to  buyers. 

14 — Deceptively  filled  and  deceptively  shaped  containers. 

15 — Failure  of  retailers  to  accept  delivery  of  orders  given 
by  them. 

These  resolutions  were  decided  upon  and  given  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee  after  the  proposed  resolutions,  submitted  by  all 
associations  interested,  had  been  presented  at  a  preliminary 
conference  in  New  York,  read  and  discussed.  The  instructions 
to  the  drafting  committee,  it  is  stated,  constitute  an  effort  to 
have  composite  resolutions  formulated  on  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  resolutions  exchanged. 

The  drafting  committee  which  will  formulate  the  resolu¬ 
tions  for  presentation  at  the  formal  meeting  in  Chicago  is  made 
up  of  the  following  members:  W.  L.  Sweet,  American  Grocery 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association;  Francis  E.  Kamper,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers;  National  Chain  Store 
Grocers’  Association,  representative  as  yet  unnamed;  M.  J. 
Bloch,  National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  Sidney  Ballou,  Su¬ 
gar  Institute,  Inc.;  Arjay  Davies,  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association;  Frank  S.  Gates,  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  latter  being  chosen  chairman  of  the  drafting 
committee. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  the  Edegewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  October  20,  to  “boil  down”  the  suggested  resolu¬ 
tions  into  form  to  be  submitted  at  the  formal  conference.  The 
resolutions  framed  by  the  drafting  committee  at  that  time  will 


be  considered  at  a  full  preliminary  meeting  of  all  organizations 
interested,  to  be  held  October  23,  after  which  the  resolutions, 
as  further  considered,  will  be  presented  for  discussion  and  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  General  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  24.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commissioner  C.  W.  Hunt  will  preside  at  the  formal 
meeting. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
of  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the  meetings 
above  outlined.  The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Grocery 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  in  progress  in 
Chicago  October  19  to  23,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  distribu¬ 
tors  •will  be  on  hand  during  the  full  week. 

It  is  evident  from  the  suggested  resolutions  that  the  attack 
on  some  of  the  alleged  chain  store  practices  will  come  at  the 
formal  meeting.  The  resolutions  dealing  with  the  abuse  of 
buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  upon  sellers, 
brokerage  allowed  to  buyers,  price  discrimination  and  selling  at 
or  below  delivered  cost,  are  all  aimed  at  the  alleged  practices 
of  some  of  the  chain  store  organizations. 

The  chains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  succeeded  in  getting 
in  the  lone  resolution  dealing  with  discriminatory  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  against  chain  stores,  the  latter  perhaps  the  most  vexing 
problem  with  which  the  chains  have  had  to  contend  in  their  en¬ 
tire  business  history. 

Specialty  manufacturers  have  submitted  resolutions  dealing 
with  two  of  their  own  most  annoying  problems — first,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  wholesalers  either  promptly  to  reject  specialty  orders  or 
fill  them  as  written,  and  the  abuse  of  cash  discount  terms.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  appear  as  plaintiffs  in  most  of  the 
other  resolutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  dealing  with 
brokerage  allowed  to  buyers,  which  involved  the  food  brokers 
of  the  country. 

There  is  considerable  food  for  thought  in  the  problems 
that  will  be  propounded  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  and  if  the  problems  are  ironed  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  conference  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  progressive  conferences  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  grocery  industry. 

Chain  Publicity — Evidently  fearing  a  spread  of  the  anti¬ 
chain  store  publicity  which  has  developed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
in  an  advertisement  headed  “Plain  Facts,”  recently  set  forth 
in  a  Kansas  City  paper  data  tending  to  refute  the  claim  that 
chain  stores  take  all  of  their  profits  from  a  community,  leaving 
nothing  in  return.  The  ad.  in  Question  said  that  total  sales  of 
the  Kansas  stores  of  the  chain  in  1927  amounted  to  $2,399,357. 
Local  expenses  of  the  stores  in  that  vear  were  $300,000.  In 
addition,  the  A.  &  P.  purchased  from  Kansas  millers  and  man- 
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ufacturers  for  resale  in  their  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $7,000,000  or  over. 

This  advertisement  is  similar  to  other  propaganda  which 
the  A.  &  P.  has  put  out  in  other  sections,  mostly  the  farming 
States,  tending  to  refute  criticism  based  on  the  “foreign  cor¬ 
poration”  idea. 

Several  leaders  in  the  chain  store  industry  during  recent 
months  have  advocated  an  aggressive  publicity  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  set  forth  before  the  consumers  of  the  country  facts 
and  figures  dealing  with  chain  store  practices,  policies,  etc.,  but 
thus  far  the  chains  have  been  rather  dilatory  in  getting  such  a 
campaign  under  way. 

Opponents  of  the  chain  store  system  long  ago  realized  that 
an  appeal  for  public  support  was  their  best  weapon  in  meeting 
and  overcoming  chain  store  competition.  The  result  has  been  a 
shouting,  not  a  whispering,  campaign  designed  to  appeal  to 
local  pride,  co-operation  and  friendship,  as  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  “grasping”  foreign  corporation  which  took  all  from  a 
community,  giving  nothing  in  return.  Upon  this  type  of  propa¬ 
ganda  has  been  based  the  anti-chain  legislation  in  several 
States,  as  well  as  more  rigid  tax  law  enforcement  against  the 
chains  in  others. 

Chain  Grocers  Meet — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  chain 
store  operators,  brokers  and  food  manufacturers  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association, 
held  in  Memphis,  October  10,  11  and  12.  Among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  topics  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  convention  were 
those  dealing  with  the  wave  of  anti-chain  store  legislation  and 
propaganda  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
pending  grocery  trade  practice  conference.  Details  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  had  not  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  but 
it  was  expected  that  the  chain  grocers  would  formulate  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  to  offset  some  of  the  unfavorable  developments 
which  have  made  their  appearance  during  the  past  year. 

Jobbers  Seek  Larger  Orders — The  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  during  recent  weeks  has  turned  its  attention 
t(>  the  problem  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  on  the  part  of  retail 
grocers,  following  the  compilation  of  data  showing  just  how 
the  small-lot  buying  of  the  retail  trade  has  caused  an  increase 
in  selling  costs,  with  a  reduction  in  net  profit.  The  Association 
co-operated  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company’s 
policyholders’  bureau  in  an  extensive  study  of  the  problem.  The 
report  disclosed  that  chain  store  systems  have  been  growing 
steadily,  while  the  wholesale  grocer  has  been  forced  to  provide 
a  selling  service  for  the  retailer  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
business  acquired.  Many  of  the  small  retail  grocers,  the  report 
declares,  are  inexpert  in  their  trade  and  lack  financial  sta¬ 
bility.  Confronted  with  these  problems,  the  wholesale  grocer 
has  reached  a  point  which,  the  report  indicates,  necesitates 
either  severe  retrenchment  on  his  part  or  a  reorganization  of 
the  industry  unon  lines  not  yet  revealed.  “The  results  of  the 
survey,”  says  the  report,  “show  definitely  the  tendency  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  order  from  the  wholesaler  in  smaller  lots.  Not  everj’’ 
one  of  the  wholesale  grocers  contributing  information  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  average  1927  order  compared  with 
that  of  1926,  but  in  the  relatively  few  cases  where  an  increase 
was  shown,  the  percentage  was  for  the  most  part  negligible. 
The  highest  percentage  of  increase  found  was  25  per  cent.  Off¬ 
setting  such  advances  were  numerous  decreases,  amounting  to 
more  than  25  per  cent.”  The  report  closed  by  suggesting  that 
selling  costs  might  be  reduced  somewhat  by  cutting  the  number 
of  visits  made  by  salesmen  to  the  retail  trade  and  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  retailer  to  place  larger  orders.  It  was  indi¬ 
cated  further  that  the  difficulties  result  in  part  from  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  small  retailers  financed  by  the  wholesalers. 

Kroger-Piggly-Wiggly — Otto  Marx,  director  of  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  Corporation,  has  informed  stockholders  that  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  consummate  a  plan  permitting  the  holders  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company  to  sell 
their  common  at  $50  a  share  to  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company.  Mr.  Marx  said:  “If  the  plan  for  the  sale  of  the 
deposited  stock  shall  not  be  declared  to  be  operative  on  or  be¬ 
fore  November  3,  1928,  the  deposited  stock  will  be  returned; 
if  it  be  declared  operative,  the  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  not  later  than  December  1,  1928.  the 
sum  of  $50  for  each  share  of  common  stock  of  Piggly- Wiggly 
Corporation  deposited.  The  presently  proposed  purchaser  of 
the  common  stock  is  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company. 
Each  depositor  has  the  right  to  notify  the  depositary  by  October 
22,  1928,  that  the  depositor  in  lieu  of  the  cash  price  of  $50  de¬ 
sires  to  receive,  if  the  plan  is  declared  operative,  $50,  repre¬ 
sented  by  common  stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company,  taken  at  its  average  price  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  October  23.”  The  Kroger  Company  now  operates 
4.787  stores,  and  for  the  first  39  weeks  of  1928  had  sales  aggre¬ 
gating  $146,132,807,  as  compared  with  $120,229,088  in  the  cor¬ 


responding  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  $25,903,724,  or  21.5 
per  cent. 

Containers  Again  in  Question — The  perennial  controversy 
between  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  over  the  type  shipping 
cases  used  by  the  former  is  with  us  again.  The  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  reports  that  it  has  received  complaints 
from  jobbers  regarding  the  type  shipping  cases,  with  particular 
objection  voiced  against  some  of  the  corrugated  boxes  used.  As 
a  result  of  this  situation,  the  as.sociation  has  recommended  that 
members  insert  in  their  canned  foods  purchase  contracts  the 
following  clause:  “Where  gross  weight  exceeds  35  pounds  but 
does  not  exceed  50  pounds,  Cady  or  Mullen  test  of  boxes  to  be 
not  less  than  220  pounds  per  square  inch;  where  gross  weight 
exceeds  50  pounds  but  does  not  exceed  65  pounds,  Cady  or 
Mullen  test  of  boxes  to  be  not  less  than  250  pounds  per  square 
inch.”  It  was  suggested  by  the  Association  that  when  purchas¬ 
ing  canned  foods  jobbers  should  demand  that  fiber  boxes  when 
used  should  equal  or  exceed  these  requirements.  In  past  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind,  the  conference  comriiittees  representing 
canners  and  wholesale  grocers  have  had  little  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  present  instance  will  be  cause  for  much  controversy. 

Holidays  in  Offing — With  the  market  going  into  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year,  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distribu¬ 
tors  are  rushing  their  operations  in  canned  foods  in  an  effort  to 
clear  the  decks  of  staples  in  preparation  for  their  holiday  trade. 
Distributors  are  beginning  already  to  relegate  the  staple  items 
to  the  background,  and  are  getting  in  shane  their  stocks  of 
dried  fruits,  nuts  and  other  holiday  specialties.  Salesmen  will 
be  canvassing  the  retail  trade  shortly  on  Thanksgiving  lines, 
and  then  will  come  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  sales  drives. 
Canned  pumpkin,  mincemeat,  cranberry  sauce,  chicken,  oysters, 
SOUPS,  plum  pudding  and  fruits  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  holidav  trade  this  year,  along  with  nuts,  figs,  dates,  citron 
and  the  other  usual  holiday  sellers. 

COST  OF  LIVING  21  PER  CENT  LOWER  THAN 
IN  1920 


Living  costs  in  American  cities  now  average  from 
16  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  in  1920,  data  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Department  reveal.  Prices 
of  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  light,  housefurnishings 
and  other  commodities  are  included  in  the  department’s 
investigation. 

“In  Detroit,  it  is  shown,  these  necessities  of  life 
can  be  purchased  at  the  present  time  for  approximately 
25.3  per  cent  less  than  eight  years  ago,”  according  to 
an  analysis  by  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  “In  Boston  they  have  declined  21.8  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  In  Seattle  the  drop  is  placed  at 
21.2  per  cent,  in  New  York  at  20.4  per  cent,  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  20.1  per  cent. 

Buffalo  Living  Cost  19  Per  Cent  Less — Residents 
of  Buffalo  are  now  able  to  obtain  their  living  essentials 
at  an  expenditure  19.3  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  the 
Labor  Department  figures  reveal,  while  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  average  saving  is  19  per  cent,  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  it  is  18  per  cent. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Orleans  are  found  to  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
17.9  per  cent,  17  per  cent  and  16.7  per  cent,  respect¬ 
ively. 

For  the  entire  United  States  an  average  drop  of 
21.5  per  cent  is  reported.” 


Too  liATE  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  Idaho 
grown,  1928  crop,  November,  December,  January 
shipment.  Price  on  application. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 
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At  Your  Service 


Hoopeston  Plant 


Hayward  Plant 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Canners 

In  these  plants  we  build  complete  lines  of 
guaranteed  machinery  for  preparing  and 
canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin, 
glass  and  other  containers — machines  and 
equipment  for  all  canning  operations. 

Three  modern  factories  located  at  con¬ 
venient  shipping  points  enable  us  to  serve 
the  canning  industry  promptly  and  well. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  A — the 
Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  free. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
If  It’s  Used  In  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It 
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i  SMILE  AWHILE 

[j  Therm  u  a  aaving  grace  in  a  tense  of  hamor. 

0°  flalax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentelly, 

phyeloelly — and  finanelally 
8  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  weloome. 


EXPERIENCED 

As  the  plumber  entered  the  house  he  met  Bjone 
and  his  wife  in  the  hall.  “Before  we  go  downstairs,” 
said  the  methodical  Bjones  to  the  plumber,  “I  wish  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  trouble.” 

“I’m  very  pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  the  plumber, 
as  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Jjones. — Clipped. 


CONCLUSIVE 

Rastus,  out  in  a  boat  with  his  best  girl,  Mandy, 
had  been  teasing  for  a  kiss,  but  she  refused  again  and 
again.  Finally  he  became  desperate. 

“Mandy,”  he  threatened,  “effen  you  don’t  lemme 
kiss  yo’  I’se  gwine  to  upset  dis  here  boat.” 

Getting  home  Mandy  toW  her  mother  about  it. 

“An’  did  you  let  de  gemman  kiss  you?”  her  mother 
asked. 

“Well,  did  youall  see  anything  in  de  paper  dis 
mawnin’  ’bout  two  niggahs  drownin’  ?” — Exchange. 


DEFINED 

Teacher — What  is  ignorance.  Tommy? 

Tommy — Ignorance  is  when  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  and  nobody  finds  it  out. — Boston  Transcript. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

He  was  a  baldheaded  shoe  clerk,  and  was  waiting 
on  a  flapper  whose  attention  was  everywhere  except 
on  what  she  was  doing.  Finally,  however,  she  sud¬ 
denly  glanced  at  her  feet  and  mistaking  his  bald  head 
for  one  of  her  knees,  she  quickly  grabbed  her  skirt 
and  covered  it  up.  The  poor  man  was  only  saved  from 
suffocation  by  timely  arrival  of  his  fellow  clerks. — 
Nepco  Bulletin. 


Here  are  some  answers  to  the  question: 

If  you  ever  tried  to  steer  one  you  wouldn’t  ask. 

Because  it  takes  so  long  to  get  them  ready  to  go 
anywhere. 

They  need  almost  as  much  dolling  up  and  painting 
as  any  woman  you  ever  saw. 

A  ship’s  gotta  have  its  own  way  or  it  won’t  go. 

Ships  always  come  off  the  ways  backward,  like 
the  members  of  a  certain  sex  alighting  from  street  cars. 

It  costs  so  much  to  keep  one  in  operation. 

Why,  they  are  always  calling  at  some  place  or 
another. 

Who  ever  won  an  argument  from  them? 

Because  they  are  held  together  with  steel. 

Because  they  frequently  toss  their  noses  in  the 
air. — Bethlehem  Ship. 


VELLY  GOOD 

The  old  Chinaman,  delivering  laundry  to  the  min¬ 
ing  camp,  looked  back  and  saw  a  big  brown  bear  snif¬ 
fing  his  footprints  in  the  newly-fallen  snow. 

“You  like  my  tlacks  ?  All  light,  I  make  some  more.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


aubesives,  pastes  and  gums. 

Ar«bol  Mfu.  Co..  New  York  City. 

AD.IliSTEn.  for  Chain  Daricea. 

Haraaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunae,  Wis. 

Appla  Paring  Machinat.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 


Swing  Bros..  Ridgely.  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chiiholm-Rydar  Co..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Sal^.  N- 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  Sea  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Robber.  Wire.  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  POTte.  I^. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD.  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinds  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHEBS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  Sea  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  Tha  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Pai)er.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Barlin-Chapman  <3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  <3o.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  £.  Jones  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  ^  , 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,'  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ama.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  Sea  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ama  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  R  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ama.  Maehins  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasea  Oaag.  Maahy.  Oa..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (3o.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spralgue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Proceas  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKER8. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cookes 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINR8. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Proceas. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mshy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dim,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mash. 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  U.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Oo..  Broeton.  N.  Y. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck>..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBp  CONpINERS  for  Food  (not  hermette- 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  J. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Oal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Ber]in-Cha:pman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indlanapelir. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  TIa. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Orad.  Mehy..  fWult. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Farfug  — 
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FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Rnntlrr  Mf».  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y.  ..... 

Fruit  ProMeo.  Seo  Cider  Make«  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs, 
Barlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wta. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp..  Chl^o. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  x. 

Snrauue-Sells  Carp.,  Chicago.  .  . 

®  Gof^ors.  Steam.  See  Poj^r  Plant 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora 
Green  Pea  Cleaner^See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Me^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrring  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  See  Pra  Hmlers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’.  « 

Oanners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Stea^ 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
dprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jackets. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  inn. 

t..  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
prague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago.  » , 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  ^  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  C^,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacuum, 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edvr.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  PrlntiTU!  and  Litho.  Co.,  CinclnnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s.  etc. 
Mutional  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

R^ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

'Chlsholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  M.  T. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  ^  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS.  „ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pltters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  Sea  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINatT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pee.  Bee  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Maehinaai. 
Belt  Drivee,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  Sea  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lans^nkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery, 
THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co..  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wie. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K,  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beidin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Mau. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produets. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  Sea  Labeling  Ma^ 
WTANDOTTR,  Sanitary  acanar. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mleh. 


KITTREDGE 
r LABELS  ^ 

If»  CHICAGO  m 


October  15,  1928 


Especially  adapted  to  cutting 
a  series  of  strips.  By  adjust¬ 
ing  cutters  any  desired  width 
can  be  had.  Cuts  true  and 
accurate  without  burs. 

Equipped  with  the  well  known 
Brown  &  Sharpe  shears. 


g  SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

W  801  E.  Pratt  St., 

f  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  SELL  GOOD.  S 


CONTINENTAL 

TOMATO  PULP  CONTAINERS 


Continental  Five  Gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Containers  have  that 
sturdiness  and  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  the  good  quality 
pack.  Finest  workmanship  plus  careful  inspection  assure 
containers  that  will  give  your  product  that  protection  it 
needs.  Equally  important  are  the  four  convenient  shipping 
points  at  Jersey  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles — all 

geared  to  render  excellent  service 
on  short  notice.  You’ll  find  Con¬ 
tinental  containers  the  solution  of 
your  Tomato  Pulp  packing  prob¬ 
lems— write  us  today. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Furnished  in  either  107  or  135  lb.  tin 
plate,  either  entirely  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  lacquered,  or 
outside  lacquered  only.  All  seams 
soldered.  Opening  2  1/16".  With  or 
without  wire  handle,  either  plain  or 
hemmed  caps. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
ON  REQUEST 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  St. 
Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 

PASSAIC  SYRACUSE  CINCINNATI  LOS  ANGELES 

CHICAGO  JERSEY  CITY  CLEARING  SEATTLE 

DETROIT  BALTIMORE  CANONSBURG  SAN  JOSE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ROANOKE  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


